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LITTLE DOG SNIFF 
AND THE TWINS 


by Geraldine Foster Smith 
Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. A 
lively story of three children and their 
Scotty who was afraid of bells. Ages 
4-7 March 31 $2.50 


UPSIDE DOWN BOOK 

written and illustrated by Inez Hogan 
A delightful novelty. There’s a story of 
a little boy’s day, printed on blue paper. 
Turn the book the other way, and there 
is the story of a little girl’s day, printed 
on pink paper. Ages 4-7 April 29 $2.50 


THE INNOCENT 


WAYFARING 

by Marchette Chute 
A welcoine re-issue of this fine book, 
with decorations by the author. Ages 
10-14 March 31 $2.75 


HIGH HURDLES 

by Janet Lambert 
Dria Meredith starts her high school 
career and achieves honors in another 
field as well, she rides her favorite Star 
Dream at the National Horse Show. 
Ages 10-13 April 29 $2.75 


THEY STOOD ALONE 


The Story of Indian Stream 

by Henry Davis Nadig and George Avison 
Illustrated by George Avison. The thrill- 
ing, little-known story of a little territory 
between New Hampshire and Canada 
that, claimed by both Canada and the 
United States, wanted to remain in- 
dependent, as a republic in the early 
1800’s. Ages 11-15 March 31 $2.50 


ON WINGS OF FIRE 

The Story of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
Daughter Rose (Mother Alphonsa) 

by Marguerite Vance 

Illustrated by Nedda Walker. The fas- 
cinating life of Hawthorne’s favorite 
daughter—her childhood and youth in 
Concord and abroad; how she found 
her great vocation through service to 
the sick as Mother Alphonsa Lathrop. 
Ages 11-16 March 31 $2.75 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER 
SERIES 
Three New Volumes 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN NORWAY 
by Beth and Garry Hogg. Edited by 
Borghild Dahl and Dale Ramsey 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN GERMANY 
by Egon Larsen. Edited by Georgia Lingafelt 


THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN ITALY 
by David Raymond. Edited by William 
Doerflinger 

Ages 11-16 March 31 Each $3.00 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICS 


Three New Volumes 
TOM SAWYER by Mark Twain 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN by Mark Twain 
Each illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 
in color and black and white. Ages 
11-15 April 29 Each $1.95 
CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST 

by Captain Marryat 
Illustrated in color and black and white 
by Lionel Edwards. Ages 12-16 April 29 


$2.95 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. NEW YORK 10 





ALFRED-A-KNOPF- Ince 


BORZOI BOOKS - 
for Young People = 501 Madison Ave+N+Y- 22 


MURRAY HILL 8-0600 


March 1, 1955 


Dear Friends, 
Greetings from a new Juvenile Editor! 


Here at Knopf we are eager to publish books 
that will delight boys and girls and enrich their 
lives for years to come. To this end, I pledge you 
my very best efforts. Eighteen years of Children's 
Librarianship stand behind me. 


Please write and tell me the kind of books 
you need. And remember, I Shall always value your 
criticism. Whenever you feel strongly about any of 
our titles, pro or con, please let me hear of it. 


News of our books will appear on this same 
page in succeeding issues of TOP OF THE NEWS. 


See you at A.L.A. in Philadelphia! 


Cordially, 


Margaret E. Martignoni 
Editor, Borzoi Books 
for Young People 








SPRING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


from Little, Brown & Company 


AUNT SALLY'S FRIENDS IN FUR 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS. The famous naturalist’s friend, Aunt Sally, was 
hostess of the most exclusive night club in America. She proved her guests 
— the skunks, coons and woodchucks — could be well-mannered when well 
treated, Thirty photographs by the author. 160 pp. 

Ages8up. March17. $2.75 


MARTY AND THE MAJOR 


By MAXINE DRURY. Suspicion surrounded Major, the pure white bull terrier 
who attached himself to Marty. The way Marty and her friend Roger solved 
the mystery of the Major’s past makes an exciting story for middle readers. 
Illustrated by Jeanne C. Manget. 160 pp. Ages 8-12. March 21. $2.50 


THE BATTERY FOR MADISON HIGH 


By AL HIRSHBERG. The adventures of the Drake twins, whose ambition was to 
be the battery for the Madison High School baseball team. Told by a famed 
sports writer who really knows the ins and outs of baseball. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. March 22. $2.75% 


A LION IN THE Woods 


By MAURICE DOLBIER. The author of Torten’s Christmas Secret has written 
an allegory for today, in which all the forest people believe that Timothy 
Hoppitt’s imaginary lion is a true and terrible one, or two, ov three, I/lus- 
trated by Robert Henneberger. 128 pp. Ages 8 up. March 23. $2.75 


THE BLUE MARE IN THE OLYMPIC TRIALS 


By ALICE L. O'CONNELL. In this sequel to Pamela and the Blue Mare, Pamela 
Paget tries for the Olympic Equestrian Team and at the same time shows 
her blonde rival, Mary Atwater, that winning is not necessarily a sign of 
success; nor defeat a sign of failure. I/lustrated by Paul Brown, 224 pp. 

Ages 10-14. March 24. $2.75 


ARCTIC HUNTER 


By BUD HELMERICKS. A new true-to-life and even more thrilling story of the 
adventures of Bob Hamilton and his Eskimo friend Oolak as they go seal 
hunting on the ice and end up bringing home a polar bear. By the author of 
Oolak’s Brother. Diagrammatic line drawings of authentic Eskimo hunting 
equipment and action by Henry B. Kane. 160 pp. Ages 8-12. March 31. $3.00 


THE EXPANDABLE BROWNS 


By ADELE and CATEAU DELEEUW. An engaging story of the Brown family that 
always had room for one more, whether it was a stray dog, a pair of rabbits, 
a neighbor’s child, a boarder or a day nursery. By the authors of Hideaway 
House and Mickey the Monkey. Illustrated by Don Sibley. 160 pp. 


Ages 8-12. April 4. $2.75 
YIPE 


By DAVID MALCOLMSON. Yipe, a very real little dog, learns the importance of 
obedience and the happiness of belonging as she works for “her” family on 
“her” farm. Illustrated by Morgan Dennis. 128 pp. Ages 8-12. April 6. $2.75%* 


MY LOVE FOR ONE 


By LAURA COOPER RENDINA. A heart-warming story of Debbie Jones’ expe- 
riences as she takes over running the house and managing the family fol- 
lowing her mother’s death. In this story the author of Roommates, ete. 
continues her sensitive portrayal of a girl’s developing years. Colored front- 
ispiece insert and jacket by Ruth King. 256 pp. Ages 12 up. April 7. $2.75 


SLIM GREEN 


By LOUISE DYER and NORMAN DYER HARRIS. The story of a year in the life 
of a little green snake, showing with absolute accuracy his activities and 
his habits. By the Education Director of Bostor\’s Museum of Science and 
his mother. //llustrated by Robert Candy. 64 pp. Ages 6-8. April 18. $2.00 


All books are cloth bound. *An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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WORTHY OF NOTICE 


Caroline M. Hewins Her Book. 1954. Horn Book $3.50 containing 
Hewins, Caroline M. A Mid-Century Child and Her Books and Lindquist, 
Jennie M. Caroline M, Hewins and Books for Children. 


In bringing these two books together the Horn Book had a happy 
inspiration. Many children’s librarians remember Miss Hewins’ lively 
recollections of a generously endowed childhood which was to grow into 
a lifelong love of books, rewarding to others. 

Now, the little lilac bound volume has been replaced by this larger 
book, printed in handsome type, more pleasing to the eye and likely to 
attract new readers. 

Accompanying the older book we have the third Hewins Lecture. By 
many conversations with Caroline Hewins’ family and friends, through 
secing the lasting influence of her Hartford career, and by studying her 
writings, Miss Lindquist has been able to present a sympathetic and 
balanced portrayal of a vivid personality. She gives a delightful impres- 
sion of this distinguished librarian who combined keen literary apprecia- 
tion and awareness of history with joy in living, love of children and a 
boundless sense of humor. 

Reviewed by Alice M. Jordan 





Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


THE SECRET RIVER 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 


NEW 
SCRIBNER 
BOOKS 


An other-worldly story of Cal- 
purnia and her dog. 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 


Gertrude Wallace Wall 





Francoise GIFTS FROM THE 
SPRINGTIME FOR GROVE 
JEANNE-MARIE The fascinating story of the citrus 


Springtime brings more friends to 
the popular French girl and her 
pet sheep. 

Ages 3-6 $2.50 


Virginia Kahl 

THE DUCHESS BAKES 

A CAKE 

An amusing rhymed story about 


royalty, in the person of the Duch- 
ess, who bakes a cake. 


industry of our nation—portrayed 
in an interesting text and dramatic 
photographs. 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


LITTLE LORD 
FAUNTLEROY 
Illustrated by Reginald Birch. A 
new edition of this old favorite with 
Reginald Birch’s original pictures. 





Ages 5-8 $2.00 Ages 8-12 $2.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 597 Fifth Avenue New York 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Anice Louise LeFreVRE 


With spring already here for many of us and just around the corner 
Tor the rest of us it is time to make plans to set aside the funds for your 
trip to Philadelphia for the Annual Conference in July. It is hoped that 
there will be many children’s and young people's librarians given this 
opportunity to attend their first ALA. Enjoyment in the work that you 
are doing increases through the sharing of experiences and the contagion 
spread by enthusiasm of your colleagues. 

A special invitation is here offered to those chairmen and incoming 
chairmen of children’s and young people’s sections of state and regional 
associations. The response at an experimental mecting at Midwinter held 
for this group in the DLCYP with special emphasis on planning good. 
programs was convincing evidence of the need for us to give more of 
ourselves at the local level. More of the time of our Executive Secretary, 
Mildred Batchelder, might well be spent in helping these chairmen plan 
their programs by suggesting speakers and even by participation if the 
problem of travel expense can be resolved. 

Those of you who use audio-visual materials will want to arrive in 
Philadelphia on Sunday afternoon July g. ‘The two-day audio-visual pre- 
conference on that afternoon will concentrate attention on the use of 
audio-visual materials by librarians who work with children and with 
young adults. Watch the ALA Bulletin tor further information. 

You can make the DLCYP booth at Convention Hall your center. Not 
only will there be book lists and other materials to examine but there 
will be an arrangement for consultants. A schedule will be posted so that 
appointments can be made with specialists in children’s and young adult 
work. Library administrators or others who need help in this area of 
library service will also be most welcome. 

Maxine LaBounty, Coordinator of Work with Children at the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia in Washington was appointed vice- 
president at the first session of the DLCYP Board at Midwinter. Miss 
LaBounty’s appointment was made following the resignation due to ill- 
ness of Natalie Mayo Edwin. 

At Philadelphia the DLCYP general session will be on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing. Our speaker will be Dr. E. Preston Sharp, Director of the Youth 
Study Center in Philadelphia. All who have heard Dr. Sharp recognize in 
him a man who understands youth especially those who are the victims of 
society. His wise use of books in the rehabilitation of youth is testimony 
of a full realization of the power of the printed word. Our sections are 
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making plans for practical and stimulating meetings which are suggested 
elsewhere in this issue and the complete program will be in the ALA 
Bulletin. 

Do not fear the heat in Philadelphia for air conditioning in Conven- 
tion Hall will keep us all comfortable. Come and be ready to participate. 







We are proud of the number of DLCYP members on the ALA ballot. 







ke ka vy vy vy 


MIDWINTER MEETINGS 






The Editorial Staff covered the Board meetings of the Division, the 
joint meeting of PLD and DLCYP and the membership meeting. News 
items not contained in the President’s Message and reports from Section 
chairman are included here. 











DIVISION 


Marian C. Young, Chairman of the Co-ordinating Committce on the 
Enlarged Program for the Division, presented the report of the Sub- 
committee on Study of Needs. This committee with Eleanor Kidder, 
Seattle Public Library, as Chairman, had sent a questionnaire to each state 
library agency. Replies received from thirty states and nine individuats in- 
dicated two categories of the greatest need: (1) long term problems of 
library development such as supply of personnel, education for librarian- 
ship and relationship within the library and out of it; (2) concrete, specific 
assistance through book selection helps, consultant services, aid in plan- 
ning workshops etc. The Board asked that the committee prepare a state- 
ment of the problems and areas which should have priority in future 
planning. More of this in the May TON. 

Evelyn Sickels, Indianapolis Public Library, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Interpreting Library Work with Children and Young 
People, presented a first draft of a brochure on children’s work. This will 
have a companion piece on interpreting work with young people. Each 
brochure will show the place of children’s and young people’s work in 
the library and each will be helpful in pointing out these fields to library 
schools, administrators and trustees. 

The Board discussed the question of a Specialist in Children’s Litera- 
ture at the Library of Congress. The joint committee of the AAUW and 
the ACEI, with Alice G. Korff as Chairman, is still actively interested in 
promoting the establishment of the position. The Division Board re- 
afhrmed its statement on the importance of this position, and its interest 
in working toward its establishment. 
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It was voted to deposit $50.00 with the Headquarters Librarian for 
the purpose of collecting photographs, film strips, slides, floor plans and 
blue prints of recent new and remodeled children’s and young people's 
rooms in public libraries. Material of this kind is already available on a 
number of libraries. Children’s and young people's librarians wishing to 
borrow these materials for ideas and suggestions may secure them by 
writing to Headquarters Library. 

Maxine LaBounty, Chairman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee read a letter from Johanna Wolff, Chairman of a working com- 
mittee to form a children’s and young people’s group in the Interna- 
tional Federation Library Association inviting Division participation. The 
IFLA will meet in Brussels, September 11, 1955. 

Work with children and young people will be part of the forthcoming 
revision of Post-war Standards for Public Libraries. Jean C. Roos and four 
other DLCYP representatives attended the work-conlerence immediately 
following Midwinter. 

Carolyn Field, Coordinator of Work with Children, Jane McClure, 
Coordinator of Work with Young People at the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary, Alice Ruf, Elizabeth Morton and Mary Harvey make up the DLCYP 
Conlerence Committee. They announced that in addition to the New- 
bery-Caldecott Banquet (p. 23) an energetic local committee have assisted 
in arranging an author-illustrator tea at beautiful and historic Straw- 
berry Mansion on Wednesday, July 6 from three to six PM. Four Phila- 
delphia publishers will act as hosts: Lippincott, Macrae-Smith, Westmin- 
ster and Winston. 

The following is the Report of the DLCYP Nominating Committee 
composed of Elizabeth Burr, Madeline Margo and Elinor Walker, Chair- 
man: 


Vice President and President-Elect of the Division 
Margaret C. Scoggin, Supt., Work with Young People, New York 
Y.. &s 
Grace Slocum, Supt., Work with Young Adults, Brooklyn P. L. 
AYPL Councilor (Four year term) 
Doris Boyd, Young People’s Librarian, Des Moines. 
Pauline Winnick, Readers Advisor for Young Adults, Boston. 
CLA Councilors (Four year term) 
Isabella Jinnette, Assistant Coordinator of Work with Children, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
Norma Rathbun, Chief, Work with Children, Milwaukee. 
Marjorie B. Rankin, Supervising Children’s Librarian, Santa 
Barbara. 
Lucinda Smith, Children’s Librarian, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


Marian Schroether, Children’s Librarian, Waukegan, III. 
Mary Ann Wentroth, Boys’ and Girls’ Librarian, Oklahoma City. 
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CLA Councilor (to fill unexpired term ending 1958) 
Elizabeth Johnson, Supervisor, Work with Children, Lynn, Mass. 
Clara Kircher, Principal Librarian, Children’s Division, Newark 

N. J. 


Biographical notes will be sent with the ballots. 


Discussion of library programs of national organizations held the atten- 
tion of a large and enthusiastic audience at the joint meeting of the Public 
Libraries Division and the DLCYP on Wednesday evening. Mrs. Robert 
KF. Herrig, Chairman of the Libraries Division of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs presented their two year library program with the slogan 
“Know and Grow.” Ruth Gagliardo, Library Chairman of the National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers touched on many aspects of the P'TA’s 
efforts to improve school and public library service and to make good 
books available to both children and parents. A lively panel discussion 
with participation from the floor followed. 

At the Thursday afternoon meeting membership chairmen gave a 
blackboard report of progress in that direction. Our goal is 800 new 
members for each of the next two years. Regional chairmen are working 
hard with section chairmen of state meetings using our Distinguished 
Books List and copies of ‘TON to bait new members. 

Isabella Jinnette who represents the DLCYP on the Joint Committee 
of Library Work as a Career spoke on the expansion of last year’s tri-state 
pilot project in recruiting into one that is now nation-wide and patterned 
after our ALA membership set-up. She urged all of us to devote some time 
to recruiting. 

Audrey C. Biel gave a fascinating resume of the campaign and tech- 
niques used in beginning and developing “Backgrounds for Successful Liv- 
ing for Independent Young People.” This Detroit Public Library Youth 
Project aimed at drop-outs from high school and those who graduated 
but could not go on to college was made possible by a sub-grant award 
of $10,000 made by the American Library Association from a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education. 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 


The annual list of “Interesting Adult Books for Young People” was 
introduced at one of the Council sessions and will appear in early spring 
issues of the ALA Booklist, Top of the News and the NEA Journal. In 
addition it has been distributed to 466 book editors of periodicals and 
newspapers throughout the country. 

The Recordings Committee has collected some tapes of book discus- 
sions by young people’s groups in libraries. AYPL is planning to have 
space available at the Philadelphia Conference so that those attending 
may hear them. Later, if there is a demand, the tapes will be available on 
loan through ALA headquarters. This has been an active year for the 
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Membership Committee. Helen Haverty, Chairman announced that we 
have passed the 1,000 mark for the first time. That’s only the beginning! 
Our goal is 1600 members this year. Can we do it? You know we can. 
Jane Ellstrom gave a spirited report on the activities of the American 
Heritage Discussion Groups for Young People in Ohio, Georgia, and 
around the Boston area. 

Plans for our program meeting at Philadelphia are moving right along. 
The speaker is a secret, but we will tell you this now. He’s VIP and a 
very interesting man. And there’s more too! Don’t miss this meeting. 
Watch for a full announcement in the next issue of TON. 


Dorothy Lawson, Chairman 





LOOKING TO PHILADELPHIA—CLA MIDWINTER FORECAST 


Out of a lively sequence of CLA executive board and committee meet- 
ings there evolved the following plans for Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate Dean of the Carnegie Library School, 
will be our speaker at the Monday morning program meeting on July 4. 
Her talk will give special stimulus to group thinking about children’s 
books and reading later in the week. Group discussions of three topics 
have been planned for Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings at 
8:30. 

Group I will be concerned with the subject, RE-EVALUATING 
YOUR BOOK COLLECTION. On ‘Tuesday this group will discuss A 
NEW LOOK AT THE OLD BOOK—what to keep and what to discard. 
Wednesday and Thursday will be devoted to “BOOKS WORTH THEIR 
KEEP,” the new CLA committee listing of outstanding books of 1940-49. 
Participants will have a chance to attack and defend before final printing. 
Group II will concentrate on “SELLING” YOUR BOOK COLLEC- 
TION. In this group on Tuesday the topic will be INTRODUCING 
THE “SPECIAL” BOOK; Wednesday, PRESENTING BOOK ‘TALKS 
TO CHILDREN; Thursday, USING RADIO AND TELEVISION. 
ADVERTISING YOUR BOOK SERVICES TO THE SCHOOL, TO 
PARENTS, AND TO OTHERS IN THE COMMUNITY will engross 
those who choose Group III. 

Send advance registration now for the specific group you wish to 
join for the three days (indicating also your second and third choices) 
to Virginia Haviland, Boston Public Library, Boston 17, Mass. Groups will 
necessarily be limited to discussion size. No fee will be charged. 

Virginia Haviland, Chairman 
x wwe Ww WR 

DLCYP congratulates the first Division president (1g41-42) JULIA F. 
Carter, Supervisor of Work with Childreh, Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County on her dream come true in the new, beautiful chil- 
dren’s room there. Sce picture on p. 10. M. L. B. 
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Osborne photographers 


Southeast corner of the children’s room in the new Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County 


That the children’s room is one of the beauty spots in the library is 
due in no small measure to the attractive furnishings: tables and benches 
of light wood and matching chairs with red seats. These were the gift olf 
Zonta Club of Cincinnati of which Julia F. Carter, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, is a charter member. 

When a bond issue, intended to pay for equipment, failed, the club 
decided to provide for the children’s room and made this their service 
project for the year. Through solicitation and sponsorship of a dance 
review nearly thirty-six hundred dollars was raised and used. 

The story hour room contains a recessed book case especially de- 
signed to hold a memorial collection to Jean Alva Goldsmith who lived 
from 1922-1929. It embraces foreign language as well as English books. 

This is history repeating itself in the action of public spirited citizens. 
The opening of the first children’s room in 1g00 was made possible by a 
gilt of Frank Wiborg in the name of his three daughters. 

JULIA F, CARTER 
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INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS OF 1954 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Allen, Jerry, Adventures of Mark Twain, Little, Brown. 
From autobiographical passages scattered throughout his works, 
the life story of “America’s Voltaire” emerges with new dimension. 

Brickhill, Paul, Reach for the Sky, The Story of Douglas Bader, Legless 
Ace of the Battle of Britain, Norton. 
This unusual hero's self pride does not detract from the impréssion 
of indomitable courage displayed in this story. 

Cochran, Jacqueline, Stars at Noon, with Floyd Odlum as Wingman, 
Little, Brown. 
An outstanding aviatrix and businesswoman describes a versatile 
career characterized by grit and self-reliance. 

Crile, June and Barney, Treasure Diving Holidays, Viking. 

A family hobby of shallow-water diving and photography grows 
into undersea adventure in search of marine treasure. 

Davis, Clyde Brion, Newcomer, Lippincott. 

The struggle of a boy to be accepted as one of the gang when his 
family moves to a new town. 

Davis, Tom and Lydia, Doctor to the Islands, with illustrations by ‘Tom 
Davis, Little, Brown. 

A young doctor and his wife take turns telling of their fight against 
negligence and superstition among the Cook Islanders. 

Dodson, Kenneth, Away All Boats, Little, Brown. 

The fears and aspirations of men aboard the attack transport 
BELINDA unfold as the Japanese islands are gradually taken. A 
novel. 

Doss, Helen, Family Nobody Wanted, Little, Brown. 

Practical problems and amusing incidents encountered by a minis- 
ter and his wife in raising twelve adopted children of mixed racial 
backgrounds. 

Harrer, Heinrich, Seven Years in Tibet, tr. by Richard Graves, Dutton. 
Observations on Tibetan people and life from two Europeans who 
had escaped from a British internment camp in India. 

Hayes, Joseph Arnold, Desperate Hours, Random House. 

The battle of wits and nerves between three escaped convicts and 
the family they hold as hostages. 

Howarth, David, Thieve’s Hole, Rinehart. . 

Fast paced suspense stems from amateur efforts to expose an és- 

pionage ring that used a network of caves on the Scottish Coast as 

headquarters. 
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LeVier, Tony, Pilot, as told to John Gunther, Harper. 


The Lockheed test pilot who pioneered in piercing the sound 
barrier tells why he made aviation his life. 


McKenney, Ruth, Far, Far from Home, with drawings by Susan Knight, 


Harper. 
The author of My Sister Eileen gives a light-hearted account of the 
mis-adventures of her family during a year in Brussels. 


Mannix, Jule, Adventure Happy, Simon and Schuster. 


An exciting profession pursuing rare animals in strange places 
evolves from the hobbies in a companionable marriage. 


Montagu, Ewen, Man Who Never Was, Lippincott. 


The daring British plot that successfully diverted the German in- 
terest in Sicily as a point of invasion. 


Patton, Frances Gray, Good Morning, Miss Dove, Ulus. by Garrett Price, 


Dodd, Mead. 
‘Two generations remember with gratitude the code of behavior 
learned in Miss Dove's classroom. 


Rose, Anna Perrot, Gentle House, Houghton, Mifflin. 


A maladjusted war orphan is rehabilitated by the understanding 
and affection of a foster family. 


Seifert, Shirley, Farewell, My General, Lippincott. 


Novel based on the romance of Flora Cooke and J.E.B. Stuart, 
hero of the Confederacy, set against the cavalry action of the Civil 
War. 


Stone, Irving, Love is Eternal, A Novel about Mary Todd and Abraham 


Lincoln, Doubleday. 
Sympathetic portrait of the stormy romance and trying marriage 
of a woman often criticized by historians. 


Toxopeus, Klaas, Flying Storm, adventures of the Skipper of a Rescue 





Boat off the Stormy Coast of Holland, tr. from the Dutch by Alfred 
van Ameyden van Duym, Dodd, Mead. 

A humble and stirring account of the perils and challenges of 
rescue work. 


Selected by the Book Selection Committee of the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians, Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

Serving on the committee were: JEANNETTE BONNELL, Head, Young 
People’s Division, Erie Public Library, Erie, Pa.; BARBARA JOYCE 
Durer, Assistant in Charge of Young People’s Books, The Booklist, 
American Library Association; FRANCES M. GRreENE, Young Adult 
Librarian, Los Angeles County Library, Los Angeles, Cal.; DiNau 
LINDAUER, Department of Work with Young Adults, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


TWO SIDES OF ONE COIN 


Marcaretr C, Scocein, Supervisor of Young People’s 
Services, The New York Public Library 


For some time educators, librarians, and publishers have been dis- 
tressed by the fact that many young people finish secondary school with 
no lasting interest in reading. ‘To consider why this is so and what can be 
done about it, the Committee on Reading Development of the American 
Book Publishers’ Council called a conference on June 25-26 with specialists 
in secondary education; Helen Sattley, Director of Libraries for New York 
City’s Board of Education, and I represented librarians. The main point of 
discussion was simply: how can books be made so interesting and valuable 
to young people while they are in school that lifetime voluntary readers 
develop. At the end of the meetings, the participants voted to continue 
as a group for working on the recommendations made at the conference. 
A 38-page report was prepared by one of the members, Jean D. Grambs. 
The following remarks were part of a background paper I, as a public 
librarian, was asked to prepare on cooperation between public libraries 
and school libraries in this matter of persuading young people to read. 
If these comments and suggestions seem elementary, remember that they 
were made, not to librarians, but to specialists in related fields.* 

The ideal relationship between secondary school libraries and public 
libraries—where both serve the same community or area—is one of co- 
operation. Both serve the same group, the teen-age, though the school 
library serves one segment of the population while the public library serves 
the entire reading public from kindergarten to old age. Both have the 
same goals in dealing with the teen-age; to develop citizens who under- 
stand and support public institutions; who know how to use books, li- 
braries, and ideas; and who are lifelong voluntary readers. The greater 
the number and variety of book collections and the larger the number ol 
librarians who know and like books, the larger the number will be ol 
young people who discover books for pleasure and profit. 

Although in many respects good public libraries and good school 
libraries overlap, there are certain differences where both institutions 

* For further information on the Conference see Publishers’ Weekly, October 9, 
pp. 1561-62, and October 16, p. 1641. 
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exist side by side. School libraries do concentrate their collections upon 
materials of interest and use to their own students; their collections must 
be related, to some extent, to their curricula as well as to the recreational 
reading interests of their students. The school library, rather than the 
public library, has the main responsibility for seeing that school assign- 
ments can be prepared. The public library, serving a wider age range 
and meeting requests for everything from child care to plumbing and 
from philosophy to Japanese drama, supplements the school library by 
adding the breadth of all adult books. 

The methods of cooperation are simple enough. The librarians of 
both institutions should meet, read and review books together, discuss the 
use and appeal of what they read, exchange with one another the re- 
sponsibility of talking to teen-agers about how to use and enjoy books 
and libraries. This sharing is easier in some ways in larger towns and 
cities where books and libraries are more numerous; it is more necessary 
in some ways in smaller communities where fewer books must be used 
to greater advantage by fewer librarians. The important fact is that young 
people gain from meeting and listening to as many different book lovers 
as possible. 

In larger places, perhaps in smaller ones as well, the public librarians 
have more opportunity than school librarians to see new books as they 
are published. Since, often, school librarians do not have this opportun- 
ity, public libraries should make examination of new books possible for 
school librarians. Joint reviewing committees with school librarians, 
public librarians, teachers, parents, and other adults interested in the 
teen-age (as well as representatives of the teen-agers themselves) would 
be invaluable in most communities. The word of warning is that everyone 
must read the books and not depend upon a few to do all the reading and 
reviewing. Persuading young people to read can be done successfully only 
by adults who read. It is someone’s personal knowledge of and enthusiasm 
for a book which sends someone else to read it. 

The school librarian is responsible for teaching students the use of 
books and libraries. Where there is a public library at hand, the school 
librarian must include in his lessons on the use of libraries some informa- 
tion on the use and resources of the public library. After all, if young 
people are to use later on in their lives what the school librarian teaches 
them about libraries, they will have to use it at public libraries. Since 
even school assignments include much more than the answer to a question 
or the reading of one book, students must depend upon public libraries 
to supplement school collections. How much simpler it is for individual 
students to use the public library easily if school classes come for a talk 
on its resources or if the public librarian visits the classes in their school 
library to give such information! 

Since the public library can exist only if it continues to reach all the 
people of its community and since publicity is a most important factor 
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in its life, the public library needs the schools’ help in reaching students. 
The schools are, collectively, the one community agency which touches all 
young people. If the school librarian does his job completely, every teen- 
ager knows what and where the public library is. Then, at least, no one 
will cease to read after school because he does not know where and how 
to get books. 

The greatest sphere of cooperation between school librarians and 
public librarians is the actual introduction of books to young people. 
Both librarians have opportunities for seeing what teen-agers’ own in- 
terests are and for relating books to those interests. They have become a 
joy and aid rather than a duty or task. Both librarians see what young 
people read on their own, hear what they say about what they read, and 
can evaluate book appeal to young readers. 

Most teen-agers—in fact, most people—are overwhelmed when they 
are confronted with a number of books about which they know nothing. 
The attempt of public libraries to provide a collection of books sure to 
appeal to teen-agers as a group does not completely solve the problem of 
how an individual can be convinced there is a specific book he would 
enjoy reading. It is in the solution of this problem that school and public 
librarians use their professional skill to the utmost. ‘They have developed 
a technique of talking about books—giving “book talks” we call it— 
which is neither storytelling nor book reviewing but enough of the former 
to give the peculiar flavor of a book. This is the best of all techniques for 
getting readers. So many teen-agers do not believe that there are books 
they would really like on subjects they are truly interested in. ‘The “book 
talks” persuade them. 

These comments boil down to a few specific suggestions for coopera- 
tion between school librarians and public librarians. Perhaps they indi- 
cate, also, that both institutions are valuable; that public librarians have 
as much at stake as school librarians in demanding the development of 
school libraries not only in all secondary schools but in all elementary 
schools as well—and as soon as possible. 

1. School and public librarians should work together in obtaining and 
examining the new books as they are published. Library collections need 
constant additions of new books and new editions of older books. 

2. School and public librarians should work together in reading, re- 
viewing, and identifying books of interest and use to teen-agers, and in 
indicating the kind of readers for whom certain books have most appeal. 

3. School and public librarians should make every effort to familiarize 
teachers of all subjects with books which touch upon their subjects. 

4. School and public librarians should encourage class visits to the 
public libraries so that students know this community resource before 
they leave school. Where there are special young people’s librarians in the 
public library, school librarians should welcome these specialists as fellow 
book lovers and promoters, 
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5. School and public librarians should plan exhibits of books for 
young people to browse through. The selection of books long overlooked 
and the arrangement of books in small groups often attract new readers. 
Book Fairs and Book Bazaars have been very successful. 

6. School and public librarians should be jointly responsible for talks 
about books to teen-agers, with emphasis upon the pleasure of reading. 
‘Too much emphasis is still put upon book reports and not enough upon 
the fun of reading. Maybe there should be more reading aloud in libraries 
and classrooms or, at least, more of the “book talks” which tell an incident, 
pose a problem, or describe a character so that listeners will be impelled 
to read further for themselves. 

School and public librarians should give teen-agers every chance 
for talking about what they read and for knowing what they like or do 
not like in books and wiry. The voluntary lifelong reading habit must be 
paralleled, if possible, by critical judgment which will keep a reader from 
succumbing to every idea or opinion presented in books. Book reviewing 
groups, radio discussion groups, Classroom arguments—these are stimuli 
to reading with understanding if they are guided by adults who read 
with understanding. 

8. Finally, school and public librarians working together and pooling 
their experience should certainly let publishers and authors know what 
young people like to read, need to read, and can read. 


As you consider that we have the best comparable buy in our 
PARAGON BINDINGS, along with our SUDDEN SERVICE, at 
the lowest prices in EASY BOOKS, why not ask for lists today? 


1955 SPRING list (Complete prebound list) 1300 titles 


1955 NEWEST & BEST READERS list (1st three grades) 
all listed with copyrights 395 titles 


1955 List CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 


School edition 65 titles 


Every book only in its latest edition. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA: MICHIGAN 
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Is your manuscript ready for the Librarian Prize Competition? 
CLOSING DATE MAY 2, 1955 


You still have time to submit the superlative book for 
children that you’ve been planning to finish—like the 
California librarian who won first prize in 1954. 


Any American librarian who is working (or has worked) 
with children or young people can take part in this con- 
test. Either fiction or nonfiction—for boys or girls from 
9 to 16—may be submitted. 


Prize: $1500 as an advance against royalties 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE 1954 COMPETITION 


The Different One 


By PAULINE H. COLEMAN. A heart-warming and amusing story 
of a high school girl who had a harder time than most in growing 
up, all because she suspected she was adopted. Her difficulties and 
their solution are portrayed with sympathy and understanding. 
March 29. ; $2.75 





Write for complete prospectus 
DODD, MEAD LIBRARIAN PRIZE COMPETITION 


1S DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 









THE POPPY SEEDS 


By Clyde Robert Bulla //iustrated in 4 colors 
by Jean Charlot A magnificently illustrated, mov 
ing story of how Pablo brought not only water 
and flowers, but goodwill to the people of his 
dusty valley. Ages 5-8. March. $2.75 


TELLTIME THE RABBIT 


By William Hall /llustrated in 4 colors by 
Charlotte Steiner Reissue of a best seller, this 
is an amusing story leading to a wonderful game 
that makes learning to tell time easy-—-and fun. 
Ages 3-6. March, $1.50 


THE CARE OF WATER PETS 


By Gertrude Pels //iustrated by Ava Morgan 
low to set up and care for aquariums either 
indoors or outside with unusual simply written 
information about fish, turtles, frogs, snails, and 
other creatures children love to collect. Ages 
7-10. April. $2.50 


SPICE’S FOOTBALL 


By C. Paul Jackson 33 i//ustrations by Leonard 
Shortall The easy-to-read story of a boy who 
loved touch football, a popular sport in elemen- 
tary schools and about a dog he loved even 


more. Ready. Ages 7-10. $2.50 
DEER RIVER RAFT 
By E. H. Lansing 32 illustrations by Marc 


Simont Mystery and adventure in this sequel to 
the popular Deer Mountain Hideaway as two 
hoys track down the rustler who stole Janey’s 
favorite heifer. Ages 8-12. April. $2.50 


HELICOPTERS: HOW THEY WORK 


By John Lewellen 37 illustrations by A. W. 
Revell The author of The Atomic Submarine 
tells the history and uses of the “whirlybird”’ 
with its amusing stories and heartbreaking prob- 
lems, and compares the helicopter’s action to 
fixed-wing planes. Ages 10-14. Ready. $2.00 


INTRODUCING 
ANIMALS-WITH-BACKBONES 


By William and Helena Bullough Fach page 
of text illustrated by William Bullough In simple 
and clear terms, this is the story of the evolution 
of animals with backbones, from the earliest 
known fish to man himself. By the authors of 
Introducing Animals. Ages 10-14. 

February. $2.50 


Spring books for boys 
and girls from 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL 









MYSTERY TOUR 


By Anthony C. Wilson Two young detectives 
solve real teasers: the disappearance of a bus 
driver and 13 passengers, and the riddle of the 
phantom telephone. “Reminiscent of Arthur 
Conan Doyle.’’—-Chicago Tribune. Large clear 
type. Ages 10-14. Ready. $2.00 


WILD HORSE TAMER 


By Glenn Balch I/ilustrated by E. B. Quigley 
The author of favorite horse stories writes of 
the mighty black stallion, King of Wild Horse 
fame, who disappears mysteriously from his 
range, A fine horse story by a man who knows 
well what he writes about. Ages 10-14. 


May. $2.50 


THE KING OF THE DIAMOND 


By Charles Spain Verral A hilarious story of 
the trials and tribulations of “Frenchy” Beau- 
mont’s baseball team—-and a warmly humorous 
account of a boy’s family. Ages 10-14. 

May. $2.50 


BEANY HAS A SECRET LIFE 


By Lenora Mattingly Weber Another humorous, 
moving story about the unpredictable Malones, 
their new stepmother, and Beany’s boy-friend 
trouble. Will delight Beany’s legion of friends. 
Ages 12-16. March. $2.75 


THE SWORD AND THE SPIRIT 


A Life of John Brown 


By Delight Ansley //ilustrated by Robert Hal- 
lock An inspiring biography of the man who 
struck the first blow to free the slaves. A vivid 
account of the events that led to the war be 
tween the states. Ages 12 up. May. $3.00 


FAMOUS BALLET DANCERS 


By Jane T. McConnell //lustrated with photo 
avaphs The glamorous world of the dance from 
1800 to the present comes alive in these biog 
raphies of 15 famous ballet dancers. Ages 12 
up. May. $2.75 


All Crowell juveniles are clothbound 


THOMAS Y. 


CROWELL COMPANY 
te FOUNDED IN 1834 %& 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 














ANOTHER EDITOR REPORTS 


VIRGINIA Kirkus continues the series of articles about book reveiwing 
periodicals, their policy and procedure concerning books listed. 


This question—in one form or another—has been asked me so often 
that I should have a definition at my finger tips. 

In the first place, it is important to stress the fact, that while the major 
proportion of our subscribers are librarians, our aim is not to assess books 
with libraries in mind, first and last. We try to judge a book for the 
ultimate consumer; in the case of these particular books, the children 
and young people who will be the final arbiters of their fate. Each book 
presents its own challenge. It may have content material that is needed, 
but is that material presented in such a way that it will interest as well 
as inform? Is the format appropriate to the text? How does the book, in 
scope, handling and appearance compete with other books in the field? 
And these are factors at every age level, and to some extent in fiction of 
certain types, as well as in most nonfiction. 

Next, we have a grave responsibility to the librarians and to the book- 
sellers. Most of the questions we ask ourselves in regard to the children’s 
response are involved in this further responsibility. But we must recognize 
the criteria set up by children’s librarians. In addition, booksellers must 
sell to survive, and we must recognize merchandise values, even though we 
may regret the sad fact that packaging too often is the only test lor some 
purchasers. So we indicate this, while at the same time suggesting that the 
goods aren't up to the package, if such is the case. 

We see books in the picture book and easy reading level in finished 
form, or perhaps in galleys with proofs of the pictures. Even so, we try 
to be a bit ahead of publication since that is the purpose of this pre- 
publication service. But where format is of prime importance, binding, 
stitching, reinforcement, illustration, quality of type and color work, we'd 
rather sacrifice the element of time, and report a bit late with all the data 
in hand. Children’s books, if they are worth publishing at all, should not 
go out of date in three months, as is so often true of adult books. 
With the advancing age groups, galleys are available, and we aim to re- 
port six to eight weeks ahead of publication. Every book is read, some of 
them are double-read, before they are reported. 

If space permitted, we could share with you the details of definition 
of our goals at each age level, our reasons for our divisions and sub- 
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divisions, our feeling that at the young adult level—above sixteen—the 
books included should be carefully selected from the adult list, and some 
of our personal and individual opinions about the achievements and the 
shortcomings of juvenile publishing. We have our responsibility to our 
own standards, and we feel that if we meet that, we «wre serving you best, 
one and all. 










Virginia Kirkus’ Service, 317 West 4th Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
Juvenile Section only may be had at $12.00 per year. 





























| RECENT ADULT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by a committee of Massachusetts young 
people’s librarians: 


JANE MAntuHorne, Boston Public Library; Louise. Newsome, Brock- 
ton Public Library; KAvHERINE P. Jerrery, Milton Public Library, 
Chairman. 


Andrews, Roy Chapman. Beyond Adventure. Duell, 1954. $3-75- 
Highlights of the lives of three famous explorers: Robert Peary, 
Carl Akeley and Roy Andrews. Their most exciting experiences 
and greatest accomplishments are reviewed. Excellent introduction 
to the literature of exploration. 

Bain, Bernard E. My 100 Children. Simon, 1954. $3.00. 
The satisfaction as well as the heartbreak of running a mountain 
orphanage. Useful as reference in sociology, besides enjoyable read- 
ing. 

Buck, Pearl S. My Several Worlds. John Day, 1954. $5.00. 
The author's experiences in the enigmatic East and the familiar 
West offer young adults long, but provocative reading. 

Chase, Mary Ellen, The White Gate. Norton, 1954. $3.00. 
The young person beginning to try to recapture the thoughts and 
feelings of childhood will find help in understanding himself and 
his heritage. Written with great sensitivity and feeling. 

Cochran, Jacqueline. The Stars at Noon. Little, 1954. $4.50. 
Swilt-paced and exciting is the story of the “rags-to-riches” aviatrix 
who “out-Marcoed Marco Polo” in the air. 

Cowen, William J. The Fifth Miracle. Longmans, 1954. $3.00. 

A Christmas story but charming at any season. The innocence and 

faith of a little girl cause seeming miracles in the chaos of a post- 
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war French city. Written with deceptive simplicity, it will charm 
the romantic reader. 

Curtiss, Ursula. Deadly Climate. Dodd, 1954. $2.75. 

Well written suspense story with a New England setting. Charac- 
ters are real people, plot is fast moving, suspense carries right up 
to last page. For mystery addicts of any age. 

Fermi, Laura. Atoms in the Family. University of Chicago, 1954. $4.00. 
A devoted wife discloses the hard work, the fears, and the achieve- 
ments of her scientist-husband, the first man to cause chain re- 
action in atoms. 

Gallico, Paul. Love of Seven Dolls. Doubleday, 1954. $2.50. 

Enchanting tale of a little French waif to whom the carnival 
puppets brought courage and love. Story is essentially the same as 
the movie “Lili”. For all love story fans. 

Gardner, Erle Stanley. Neighborhood Frontiers. Morrow, 1954. $5.00. 
The well-known author of mystery stories also loves to write about 
the lesser traveled parts of our country, the frontiers of our land. 
The descriptions are fascinating and photographs, by the author, 
excellent. 

Highet, Gilbert. A Clerk At Oxenford. Oxford, 1954. $3.75. 

Extensions of his radio talks, these short essays on many subjects 
are for the mature reader interested in radio and ‘TV personalities. 

Robinson, Mabel L. All the Year Round. Harper, 1954. $2.50. 

Written to encourage young people to keep their own records olf 
the year’s changes this is thoroughly adult in approach. In the best 
tradition of nature writing, appealing to both boys and girls. 

Sandoz, Mari. Winter Thunder, Westminster, 1954. $1.50. 

Based on a true event, this story of a young school teacher, the 
teen-age bus driver and a group of children lost for eight days in a 
blizzard, is one of the astounding courage of ordinary people. 

Stewart, George R. American Ways of Life. Doubleday, 1954. $3.95. 
Chapters on the things that make up the American way of life— 
food, language, clothing, etc., and how they evolved to the present 
day. 

Warner, Esther. Seven Days to Lomaland. Houghton, 1954. $3.50. 

A beautifully written story of a trial by ordeal in a_ primitive 
African tribe, this should add greatly to the mature young person’s 
understanding of world peoples. 
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“The Development of Lifetime Reading Habits” by Jean D. Grambs 

(see p. 13 in this issue) is available from the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 

West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. at 50 cents each, postpaid; or in lots of 
five or more at 20 cents each. 
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NEWBERY 
AND CALDECOTT 
1954 AWARDS 








JANE Darran, Chairman 











In Mr. Frederic G. Melcher’s New York office on March 7 the Newbery 
and Caldecott Medals for the most distinguished children’s books of 
1954 were turned over to the chairman of the Newbery-Caldecott Award 
Committee of the Children’s Library Association and at the same time 
the announcement was made to the winners of the awards. The formal 
presentation of these medals to the author and illustrator of the award 
books will be July 5 at the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia during the 74th Annual Conference ol 
ALA, 

Meindert DeJong is the 34th writer to be honored with the annual 
Newbery Award given to the author of the “most distinguished contri- 
bution to American literature for children.” The Wheel on the School, 
published by Harper & Brothers, is an introspective story of Lina, her 
five school-boy companions and the elder inhabitants of Shora, a small 
Dutch fishing village where storks have never nested. Against his native 
Netherlands as a background DeJong builds a warm, tender, suspenseful 
tale as the six children search for a wagon wheel on which the storks 
traditionally prefer to build their nests. In short, rhythmic sentences he 
has revealed his keen understanding of children, power to characterize 
and ability to set forth emotional situations of juvenile appeal. 

This is the first time the Newbery Medal has been awarded to a Harper 
publication, although last year both Shadrach and Hurry Home, Candy, 
published by them and written by DeJong were runners-up for the award. 
The forty-four black and white wash drawings throughout the prize book 
are done by Maurice Sendak. 

DeJong remembers coming to Grand Rapids, Michigan, where he still 
lives, at the age of eight and spending his first days looking for a dike. 
During the depression staff members of the Grand Rapids Public Library 
knew him as a farmer who sold them eggs and as a writer of short stories. 
It was the children’s librarian who encouraged him to write out the tales 
he told about his farm pets and this led to his first book, The Big Goose 
and the Little White Duck, published in 1938 by Harper. 
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Marcia Brown, a storyteller with words and 
pictures, will receive the 18th Caldecott Medal 
for her interpretative illustrations of a best- 
loved fairy tale, Cinderella. Miss Brown also 
provides her own simplified version of the 
text, freely translated from the French of 
Charles Perrault in this new publication of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The gay pictures, delicate in color and ex- 
pressive in line, lend a fresh, gracious, ethereal 
mood to the old favorite. Because the original 
drawings bring a new enchantment to the tale 
and readily tell the story, this book has been 
selected as the “most distinguished American picture book for children.” 

A gifted and creative young author-artist, Marcia Brown has expressed 
her talents in various fields of art techniques. Steadfast Tin Soldier and 
Puss in Boots, previous Caldecott runners-up, reflect her past experiences as 
teacher, librarian in the New York Public Library, storyteller and puppet- 
eer; retelling a story simply with the storyteller and child in mind, she 
keeps close to an original source yet allows her charming detailed illus- 
trations to add to the action and flavor of the tale. Henry Fisherman, done 
in sunshine colors, and the black and white drawings for Philip Sher- 
lock’s Anansi, The Spiderman are an outgrowth of experiences in the West 
Indies. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Award are: Alice Dalgliesh—The Cour- 
age of Sarah Noble, Scribner; James R. Ullman—Banner in the Sky, 
Lippincott. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott Award are: Marguerite deAngeli—Book 
of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes, Doubleday; ‘Tibor Gergely, illus- 
trator, Wheel on the Chimney written by Margaret W. Brown, Lippincott; 
Helen Sewell, illustrator, The Thanksgiving Story, written by Alice 
Dalgliesh, Scribner. 
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FLASH! N-C BANQUET 


At the 1955 Newbery-Caldecott Banquet each table will have an author 
or illustrator, a publisher's representative and a local hostess. Seating 
arrangements will be assigned in order of receipt of reservations, accom- 
panied by check or money order, which should be sent to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shuman, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 3, Pa. The 
cost, $6.00 (including gratuities); the place, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel; the 
time, July 5 at 7:30 PM. Please indicate if this is your first Newbery- 
Caldecott Banquet. 
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IDEAS FOR DISPLAYS 


Mary IMMELN, Albany Ave. Branch. Hartford Public Library, 
Hartford, Connecticut 


We can spend only a minimum of time and money on our bulletin 
board displays so they must be simple, direct and colorful. Fortunately 
we do have an artist who does the letters, cut-outs, etc. Book jackets are 
used in all displays and experience has taught us that it is better to use 
too few than too many. Shelf paper makes excellent backgrounds. It is 
inexpensive, comes in a variety of colors and is easy \to work with. Occa- 
sionally we use wall paper. Short captions seem most effective and the 
Children’s Poetry Index helps us here. 

“Into Space” featured science fiction. Wooden model planes were 
stapled here and there, taking off and coming in to an imaginary planet. 
The bottom of the board was landscaped with cut-out paper mountains 
and craters of “another planet.” 

For “Fun-Fun-Fun” we used the terrific triple titles. We had three 
elephant cut-outs, three pirate flags, and three ghosts. The ghosts were 
made of Kleenex draped around pipe-cleaner forms. 

“Train Your Bird” was done on a yellow background. ‘Two cut-out 
parakeets were perched on a short pencil which was scotch-taped to the 
board. Six strips of black paper 14 inch wide and about 12 inches long 
were stapled together at each end and then thumb-tacked to the board 
at top and bottom, allowing them to spread to form a three dimensional 
cage around the birds. 

At Easter a cut-out rabbit magician, in black cape, was shown pulling 
a blown-out decorated egg out of a three dimensional black top hat. 

In the spring we directed attention to “Snakes”. “Poisonous’’—shown 
by a beautifully colored coral snake on a piece of old drift wood; 
“Harmless’’—a cut-out black snake wound around a branch. ‘Then came 
“A Snake Sheds Its Skin’’—with a real snake skin. 

“Up Above” had a dark blue background with the Milky Way, both 
dippers and a comet on it. A cut-out moon and Saturn with cut-out rings 
completed the array of heavenly bodies! 

We find this effective as a “Filler-in-er.” We string a line of heavy 
cord from one end of the board to the other and hang up book jackets 
with colored clothes pins (we have four dozen wooden ones painted 
many colors). ‘Then we add two toy clothes baskets with a book jacket or 
two in each. We use cut-outs much of the time. They give a three-dimen- 
sional effect and can be used again in other displays or sent to the Main 
Library Poster Pool for use by other branches. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


to be published March 14th by Abingdon Press 


G BURRO BOY AND HIS BIG TROUBLE 


Story and pictures by Laura Bannon 


® An original, delightfully pictured story about the South- 
west desert, a boy, a burro, and a problem, cleverly solved 
by the Wise Woman of Tepa. Ages 6-9. $1.50 


LAPLAND DRUM 


By Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison Johansen 
Illustrated by Ursula Koering 

® Family life in Lapland, described warmly and vividly through 

the adventures of Brenda and Vik, “the middle-sized ones,’ who 


drive reindeer, meet a witchman, and find a magic map. 
Ages 7-12. $1.50 


MARA OF OLD BABYLON 
By Elizabeth P. Witheridge _ Illustrated by Lucille Wallower 
© A lively and memorable story about a young girl's part in preparing 


for the journey of the Hebrew exiles from Babylon back to Judah. 
Ages 7-12. $1.50 


By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames 
© For young flying fans, here is the biography of these great 


aviation pioneers from their first boyhood experiments to Kitty 
Howk. A Makers of America book. Ages 8-12. $1.50 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Waring Buck, author of 
In Woods and Fields and In Yards and Gardens 


sc ® Clear, simple descriptions and detailed pictures of flowers, ferns, rushes, insects, 
¢¢ fishes, snails, snakes, toads, frogs, turtles, birds, and the small mammals found in 
wet places. Authentic, appealing. All ages. Cloth, $3; paper, $1.75 


ALL CLOTH BOUND 


ABINGDON PRESS * NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
IN AUSTRALASIA: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 












"Be Alert and Outgoing’ 


says BEA RecruiTer. Contact the guid- 
ance counselors and librarians in the 
schools and colleges of your commun- 
ity. Wangle an invitation to speak to 
student groups and to participate in 
“Career Days.” Issue invitations to 
college students to attend special li- 
brary programs and hold open house 
for them. Use your local radio, TV, 
and newspapers to spread the word 
about professional librarianship. 


BEA will be back. 































CLA RECRUITING COMMITTEE 





Bulletin from 






VIRGINIA KIRKUS’ SERVICE: 317 W. 4th St, N. Y. C. 14 






News—tor Children’s Librarians, Young People’s Librarians and 


School Librarians. 







For the first time we are making available the Juvenile Supple- 








ment independent of the complete Service. The coverage—approxi- 






mately 1000 titles, from Picture Books to a selection of adult books 






for the upper teens. 







Price—including binder and index—$12 per year. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 


Doris RypER Watts, Associate Editor 


CHILDREN IN THE LIBRARY 


Many libraries reported interesting and 
unusual book week activities for young 
patrons. In WIscONSIN RAPIDS (Wis.), Book 
Week was ushered in by a special radio 
program. A group of 19 boys and girls 
presented a skit with music in which 
characters from many books told about 
themselves. Virginia Kinney, Children’s 
Librarian, talked briefly about some of 
the newer books for children, RICE LAKE 
(Wis.) Public Library celebrated its un- 
official birthday during Book Week with 
a half-hour radio broadcast which was a 
re-enactment of one of the library’s well 
known children’s story hours. A feature 
of the wausau (Wis.) celebration was a 
compilation of book reviews by junior 
book reviewers. ‘These reviews were on 
display to help readers choose books. ‘Two 
guessing games gave the library visitors 
additional book fun. One was a_ rebus 
game and the other a book-jacket game. 

SALT LAKE ciry (Utah) Free Public Li- 
brary reported that its Spencer Branch fea- 
tured Old McDonald’s Farm during Book 
Week with a rag doll farmer and various 
stuffed animals. At Sprague Branch, the 
display was presided over by Little Boy 
Blue and Little Bo Peep. 

The Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion loaned the films “And Now Miguel” 
and “The Impressionable Years” for spe- 
cial Book Week programs. 

Book Week posters made by pupils in 
the elementary school were exhibited in 
the CAMBRIDGE-BUTLER (Neb.) Memorial 
Library. First and second place award 
ribbons were given to two winners in each 
grade. There was also a highly successful 
story book parade complete with judges 
and awards. A book, bearing the name of 
each winner, is to be placed in the library. 

Each year on the Saturday of Book 
Week, the Teton County (Wyo.) Library 
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Board gives a silver tea to the public of 
JACKSON, Wyoming. The proceeds are used 
to purchase expensive books and _ periodi- 
cals. This year prizes were given to school 
children who had excelled in the. book 
poster or reading contest project-for-the- 
year. 

The pismarck (N. Dak.) Public Library 
was visited by 38 classes during Book 
Week. In addition, the library sponsored 
a display at the Junior High School, placed 
Book Week posters in all the schools, and 
was given window space by the First 
National Bank. 

Book Week at the prs MotNEs (Iowa) 
Public Library was celebrated with their 
traditional display of original drawings 
from fall juvenile titles. There were 95 
this year. In addition, 200 new books were 
examined eagerly by those who visited the 
Open House. One of the most interested 
groups consisted of 50 teachers from Drake 
University’s Community College class in 
Children’s Literature for many of whom 
this was a first experience. 

DENVER (Colo.) Public Library presented 
two story hours and a program for adults 
at the University of Denver, all of which 
featured Doris Gates, well-known author 
and speaker. 

Several Michigan cities, among them 
GRAND RAPIDS and ALLEGAN, conducted Book 
Week contests in the schools, in which 
students were invited to write on the sub- 
ject, “Why I Like to Read.” 

The Woodland Branch of the CLEvE- 
LAND (Ohio) Public Library, celebrated by 
featuring books on composers, musical in- 
struments, and stories set to music. As an 
introduction to these books, Prokofiev's 
fairy tale, “Peter and the Wolf,” was pre- 
sented. The children’s room staff made 
a mobile of musical instruments which 
added further color to this delightful ad- 
venture into the world of music. Cleve- 
land’s Superior Branch had daily programs 
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during the week. One of the most popular 
was that which featured Mr. Shigeo Wata- 
nabe, a Japanese student at the Western 
Reserve Library School. Mr. Watanabe, 
appearing in traditional festival costume, 
told “The Dancing ‘Teakettle” and intro- 
duced some Japanese children’s books. 

Mildred Lawrence, author of children’s 
books, was in FLINT, Michigan, as lecturer 
and consultant during Book Week. 

The Librarian of the BLooMFIELD (Neb.) 
Public Library presented her traditional 
Book Week program at the local woman's 
club with a variation, This year, she had, 
as her assistants, children from the ele- 
mentary grades. Four kindergarteners wel- 
comed guests at the door and a fifth grade 
boy reviewed “The Lewis And Clark Ex- 
pedition” to the delight of the audience. 

Mr. Francis L. Kroll, author, was guest 
of honor at a Book Week Open House 
given by the Librarian and the Board of 
the rairpurRY (Neb.) Public Library. 

scoTTSsBLUFF (Neb.) Public Library re- 
ported a novel, and no doubt extremely 
popular idea: no fines for overdue books 
were collected during Book Week! 

Young Canada’s Book Week, intimate 
relation of Children’s Book Week, cele- 
brated its sixth year. From all over BRITISH 
COLUMBIA Came reports of book fairs, ex- 
hibits, quizzes, talks, and creative work 
inspired by book reading. Radio, televi- 
sion, magazines and newspapers have 
adopted this event. People continue to 
respond by showing a greater interest in 
reading and in availability of good books 
for children. 

The Miracle of Books Fair in Chicago 
resulted in the visit of many authors to 
the neighboring “suburb” of MILWAUKEE 
for library, radio, and television appear- 
ances. Guests who went on to be shared 


with Milwaukee children were Lavinia 
Davis, Carolyn Haywood, Walter Farley, 
Helen Hoke and Arthur Parsons. 


Highlight of the poor country (Wis.) 
Library observance of Book Week was a 
week-long Book Fair which included ex- 
hibits of new books at the various units 
of the county library. The Sturgeon Bay 
unit had over 200 new books on display 
and a special exhibit of original sketches 
done by Phoebe Erickson who was born 
and grew up on a farm at North Bay. 
Students and teachers visited the library 
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in classes during the week at Sturgeon 
Bay, Baileys Harbor, Sister Bay, Ephraim, 
and Washington Island. 

Phe Children’s Book Council, the Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, Women’s National Book Associa- 
tion (Cleveland Chapter) with the co- 
operation of the Cleveland Public Library 
and the other libraries of Greater cLEvE- 
LAND and Cuyahoga County presented 
Cleveland’s Second Book Fair for Boys and 
Girls. Three thousand books were arranged 
in colorful displays. Some 32 authors, il- 
lustrators, and editors took part in the 
programs. In addition, there were special 
features each day: puppet shows, Indian 
dancers, an animal carnival, and undersea 
movies. Mayor Celebreeze’s 10 year old 
daughter opened the Fair and presented 
a junior key to the city to visiting speak- 
ers. A special book supplement and cata- 
log of books on display was prepared by 
the Cleveland Press. 


HUNTTING’S 


NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 
STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 
WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 
OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 


—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 





PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for it today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century Serving 
Libraries and Schools 


*Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
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Many other activities besides those 
planned for Book Week were reported. 
For instance, BOZEMAN (Mont.) Public Li- 
brary described a highly successful “Sat- 
urday afternoon picture show hour.” The 
sound projector was presented to the li- 
brary by the local Soroptimist Club and 
films are rented. As many as 160 children 
have attended each of the afternoon show- 
ings. Miss Hileman feels that this use of 
films must account, in part, for the fact 
that juvenile circulation has doubled. 

Kenneth Small, representing the boys 
and girls of Kansas, had the honor of pre- 
senting the William Allen White medal 
to Doris Gates for her book “Little Vic” at 
the award dinner in November. Parents, 
teachers, librarians and children from Em- 
poria, ‘Topeka, Manhattan, Kansas City, 
and Wichita were fortunate in having the 
opportunity to meet this year’s award 
winner, 

Miss Gates wrote her name at least 100 
times and talked to three children a min- 
ute during her two hours at the wicHira 
(Kan.) City Library! With her customary 
graciousness she addressed an auditorium 
full of youngsters before the Wichita Chil- 
dren’s Theater production of “The Pied 
Piper.” 

Considerable attention and publicity 
were given United Nations Week at the 
Sweetwater County Library in GREEN RIVER 
(Wyo.) The children’s room was a_ busy 
place with children working United Na- 
tions jigsaw puzzles of UN flags. Many of 
the children were presented with badges 
bearing the notation, “I have worked the 
United Nations puzzle at the library.” 

Puppet shows are presented once a week 
at the guincy (IIL) Free Public Library 
from Hallowe’en to April. The plays, 
dramatizations of well-known children’s 
stories, the puppets, and the operation are 
all done by Mrs. Vincent Ward, Children’s 
Librarian, and her assistant, Dorothy Mar- 
quardt—plus other interested staff mem- 
bers. ‘The audiences, limited to children, 
have numbered as many as 120. Interest 
in reading has been stimulated. We were 
intrigued at the idea of presenting the 
shows in “The Secret Room.” 

A new children’s room, decorated in 
pink and gray, was recently completed at 
the sr. josepH (Mich.) Public Library. 
HELENA (Mont.) Public Library reported 
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a “drab basement room” converted into a 
charming children’s room in two shades 
of dull pink with the furniture painted in 
harmonizing colors of blue, pink, cocoa 
brown and chartreuse. 

The Carpenter Branch of the st. Louts 
(Mo.) Public Library has a new modern 
children’s room with its own street en- 
trance and has become the busiest in the 
city. The walls are of a soft blue-green 
and the modern furniture is blond birch. 


ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Book Week in TWo RivERS (Wis.) was 
highlighted by a book discussion broadcast 
in which four high school students and 
Theodora Haman, librarian of Joseph 
Mann Library, participated. 

Teen Canteen on WBAL-TV is Balti- 
more’s television program for teen-agers. 
The half hour is made up of about 95%, 
jitterbug, 2°, advertising and 3% uplift. 
When the library was asked to participate, 
no one would entertain the idea of a teen- 
ager talking about a book. The Pratt Li- 
brary’s YP Department solved the prob- 
lem by featuring Victor Vito’s “Be Your 
Own Hair Stylist” and Hoffman's “Weight 
Lifting.” Three glamorous girls copied 
hair styles from the book and a chesty 
young man described his progress from 
the puny to the muscular via the Hoffman 
route. Result: Almost 100 requests for the 
books. 

The Young People’s Department of the 
sr. Louis (Mo.) Public Library, which 
opened in May 1954, has organized a 
Young Adult Council made up of 97 
delegates from 25 high schools, four uni- 
versities and colleges, and five who repre- 
sent the employed group. Activities of the 
Council include a book critics club, music 
club, creative writing club, speakers’ club 
and chess club. The first television pro- 
gram of the Council was given in Decem- 
ber when six members of the Young Book 
Critics’ Club and Opal Cole Eagle, Chief 
Librarian of the Department, took part 
in a book discussion. ‘The Creative Writ- 
ing Club sponsored a reception for Rosa- 
mond Du Jardin in the Young People’s 
Department. 

SAN BERNARDINO (Calif.) County Library 
has inaugurated regular teen-age service 
to its more than 50 branches. Margaret 
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Ogden, former Children’s Librarian, will 
be in charge of book selection, distribu- 
tion, and community contacts. 

Public librarians might take note of a 
high school librarian’s ingenuity, Emma 
Duncan, Arvin (Calif.) High School Li 
brarian, “allows” her high school Library 
Club members to bind her magazines, Us- 
ing a plastic adhesive and a_pressure- 
sensitized binding tape, the young people 
minimize both time and money and, at 
the same time, feel privileged. 

Greater BostON has been one of three 
areas to receive a grant from the Ameri- 
can Library Association for a Young Adult 
American Heritage project. Jane Man- 
thorne is project director. A leadership 
training program was conducted by Jane 
Ellstrom of the American Heritage Pro- 
gram. Books and films on democratic 
principles and values are used as_back- 
ground for eight sessions. ‘Thus far, the 
most frequently discussed topics have been 
labor relations, minority groups, and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The climax of a three day Book Festival 
held at the sANTA MONICA (Calif.) Public 
Library during Book Week was a program 
for young people, “Youth Meets the Au- 
thors.” A panel discussion was held be- 
tween local authors and four high school 
students. The authors taking part were 
John Scott Douglas, Margaret Leighton 
and Leonard Wibberley. Georgiana Hardy 
of television fame was moderator. Other 
authors who were guests at a Book Week 
party in that library were Helen Bauer, 
Clyde Bulla, Elsa Falk, Dorothy Lyons, 
Leigh Merrell, Mary Fidelis Todd and 
Mae Wooster. 

The American Heritage Project for 
Young Adults at the Akron (Ohio) Public 
Library is called “Pendulum Club.” Over 
30 were registered at the first meeting. 
The group meets bi-weekly at the Main 
Library. ‘The discussion program is fol- 
lowed by a half hour social period, At the 
end of the first winter season the group 
asked to continue. Ann Moskovis, Young 
People’s Librarian, planned a summer ses- 
sion which used, as a basis for discussion, 
the record set Ways of Mankind. The 
Pendulum Club received the Library Pub- 
lic Relations Council Award for 1953-54. 

The tone speacn (Calif.) Library Youth 
Council is well into its third year of 
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monthly discussion programs on timely 
topics. Films have been used extensively. 
Outstanding speakers continue to contrib- 
ute time. United Nations, Human Rela- 
tions, and Israel: a New Nation have been 
chosen by members for discussion. A 
Christmas Open House featured Leonard 
Wibberley in a witty and enlightening 
talk on writing. 

The High School Book Reviewers of the 
HANOVER Public Library, (Pa.) a small but 
extremely active group, presents a 15 
minute radio program each month, These 
book discussions, which are moderated by 
Lillian Snyder, Young People’s Librarian, 
are tape recorded during weekly meetings 
at the library. 


COOPERATION IN THE 
COMMUNITY 

‘The Children’s Service of the MILWAUKEE 
(Wis.) Public Library and the Milwaukee 
Public Schools have issued a_ selected 
catalog of 1954 children’s books. This is 
the second year for this cooperative book 
selection project. 

A Girl Scout Troop began visiting the 
Elmhurst Branch of the QUEENSBORO 
(N. Y.) Public Library while working on 
the Library Badge. Talks were given by 
the librarian on use of the card catalog, 
librarianship as a career, and books. The 
girls became loyal friends of the library 
and have continued weekly meetings in 
the Young People’s Room. 

Doris Boyd, Librarian of the Young 
People’s Room at the pes MOINES (Iowa) 
Public Library, has been acting as a con- 
sultant and preparing groups of titles for 
examination and recommendation for the 
revision of classroom sets for gth, 10th, and 
1ith grades in the Des Moines Public 
Schools. 

The Elementary Education Club = of 
Marquette University and the MILWAUKEE 
(Wis.) Public Library were joint sponsors 
of a community Book Week Tea. Louis 
Slobodkin was guest speaker. 

Marianne Hough, Children’s Librarian 
at Mott Branch, toLEpo (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary, conducted a series of 13 radio pro- 
grams under the auspices of the American 
Association of University Women and the 
school radio directors. Each week a dif- 
ferent story was told and children were 
urged to send in art work pertaining to 
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the story. A book was awarded each week 
to the classroom submitting the best entry. 
There were 32 entries from 18 classrooms 
in 13 different schools. 

The public of Port WASHINGTON (Wis.) 
was invited to an open house at the Pub- 
lic Library during Book Week, sponsored 
by the Port Washington Women’s Club. 
Members honored both the library and 
the civic spirit which prompted club char- 
ter members to establish the Port Wash- 
ington Library. 

‘To celebrate Book Week and _ the li- 
brary’s 50th anniversary, an open house 
for city teachers, Council, and Library 
Board members was held at the HARTFORD 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

One of the displays at the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library at KENOsHA (Wis.) during 
Book Week was arranged by staff mem- 
bers of the Girl Scout office. The work of 
young Kenosha artists who entered the 
Helen Farnsworth Mearo Art Contest, 
sponsored by the Kenosha Women's Club, 
was also on display. 

When Sarah A. Beard, instructor at 
Pratt Library School in Work with Young 
People, was asked to speak at a meeting 
of a local club affiliated with the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in cosLe- 
SKILL, New York, she suggested instead 
moderating a panel drawn from the mem- 
bership on the subject “What is Youth 
Reading Today?” A grandmother of teen- 
agers, two parents, a high school teacher, 
and the librarian of a local junior college 
participated. An exhibit of books, set up 
in age groups, was borrowed from = the 
State Extension Division of State Library, 
and displayed in the Cobleskill (N. Y.) 
Public Library where the club meets, An 
interesting example of cooperative effort. 

Parent-Teacher Reading and Library 
Service Chairmen, members of the Wichita 
Library Club, principals, teachers and 
university professors of children’s litera- 
ture were invited to attend the reception 
for Doris Gates given by the elementary 
school and children’s department librar- 
ians. Each year copies of the winning 
White award book are presented to the 
two university libraries by the wicHita 
(Kan.) Library Club. 

A purchase list of authentic book as- 
sociation items and other toys which may 
be used with book displays and book talks 
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BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 





A LITTLE HOUSE OF YOUR 
OWN 


By Beatrice de Regniers 
and Irene Haas 
Illustrated by Irene Haas Ages 5-8 
$1.75 
A LITTLE OVEN 
By Eleanor Estes 
Newbery Award Winner 
Illustrated by the author 
Ages 4-8 $2.25 
FROG WENT A-COURTIN’ 
By John Langstaff 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky 
Ages 4-8 $2.50 
BOY OF THE ISLANDS 
By William Lipkind 
Illustrated by the Caldecott Award 
artist, Nicolas Mordvinoff 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 
THE MAGIC LISTENING CAP 
By Yoshiko Uchida 
Illustrated by the author 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 
THE FUNNY GUY 
By Grace Allen Hogarth 
Illustrated by Fritz Wegner 
Ages g-12 $2.95 
LIKE A LADY 
By Helen F. Daringer 
Illustrated by Susan Knight 
Ages 9-12 $2.50 
WINGS IN YOUR FUTURE 
By Leo Schneider 
and Maurice U. Ames 
Illustrated by Jere Donovan 
Ages 10-14 $2.75 
HOLD FAST THE DREAM 
By Elizabeth Low 
Ages 14 up $3.00 
PRAIRIE-TOWN BOY 
By Carl Sandburg 
Illustrated by Joe Krush 
* Ages 14 up $2.75, 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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was prepared by members of the Kansas 
Association of School Librarians and the 
Children’s Section of the Kansas Library 
Association. The lists were distributed at 
the School, Children’s and Young People’s 
Section meeting. Librarians interested in 
the list may have one by sending a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to Frances 
Sullivan, Wichita City Library, wicnrra 
z, Kansas. 

Local 
schools and small communities and 
schools in Iron County send student com- 
mittees to the cepar crry (Utah) Public 
Library every month to select books for 
use in their school rooms. 

The School Department large 
groups of books to 23 of the SALT LAKI 
crry (Utah) school libraries each year and 
the Angela Ferris Children’s Room pro- 
vides individual teachers with collections 
ranging from 20 to 150 books on indefinite 


junior high and clementary 
rural 


sends 


loan. 

COLORADO SPRINGS (Colo.) Public Library 
reports visits to the Children’s Room by 
Brownie Scouts, Girl Scouts, and school 
Classes. 

Gladys Peterson, Children’s Librarian, 
oGbEN (Utah) Free Public Library, made 
her traditional story-telling rounds of 
Ogden’s city schools during Book Week. 

Phe North Dakota Council on Educa- 
tion recommended, at its meeting in BIS- 
MARCK, that local citizens check closely with 
their schools on minimum standards es- 
pecially their libraries, That the stand- 
ards may be better realized all schools of 
higher education in the state are offering 
credit courses in Library. Some classes are 
offered on Saturdays so that teachers-in- 
service may have an opportunity to at- 
tend. This was motivated by Hazel Web- 
ster Byrnes, Director of the State Library 
Commission. 

ORLEANS (Neb.) Public Library reports 
that Girl Scouts are doing their civic bit 
by mending books. 

DES MOINES (Iowa) Public Library began 
its Book Week celebration a week early. 
At 34 of the 50 American Education Week 
Open Houses in the elementary schools, 
the Public Library was given a_ choice 
spot to set up an attractive display of new 
books, Book Week posters, original draw- 
ings (loaned by publishers) and invitations 
to Book Week Open House. A librarian 
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was in each of the schools to call attention 
to the display and to answer questions. 

In anticipation of the observance of the 
Jewish Tercentenary celebration, the Kern 
County (Calif.) Free Library’s Young Adult 
Department conferred last spring with one 
of the rabbis in BAKERSFIELD, checked its 
own book stock with recommended Jewish 
lists, added some titles of special interest 
to both Jewish and non-Jewish readers. 
For Jewish Book Week, the department 
prepared simple mimeographed lists of 
these books, all of which could be bor- 
rowed through any of its branches. ‘The 
lists were distributed through the syna- 
gogues and at branch libraries having 
Jewish borrowers. 

For the second year, the BOSTON (Mass.) 
Public Library has participated, with other 
spokesmen for community services to 
youth, in Institutes for Massachusetts 
teachers on Youth Problems, at the invita- 
tion of the Director of American Citizen- 
ship in the Massachusetts Department of 
Education. Virginia Haviland and Pauline 
Winnick, Readers’ Advisors for Children 
and Young Adults, respectively, presented 
book lists and bibliotherapy for action- 
minded children and young people, stress- 
ing the importance of the library as a 
community resource. 

A discussion of books by Catholic au- 
thors was presented by members of the 
St. Anthony's Girls High School Chapter 
of the LONG BEACH (Calif.) Library Youth 
Council as an assembly program during 
Catholic Book Week. Doris Watts, Co- 
ordinator of Work with Young People, 
acted as moderator. 

The Children’s Department of the t1o- 
LEDO (Ohio) Public Library was asked to 
compile a supplementary reading list of 
all titles to be found in the library which 
were not included in the limited bibli- 
ographies in the ‘Teacher’s Manuals for 
the revised Silver Burdett Social Studies 
text books, “Man in His World,” grades 
3-6. The Children’s Department produced 
three voluminous lists which were mimeo- 
graphed by the Board of Education and 
distributed to all intermediate teachers. 
Extra credit will be given to pupils for 
any collateral reading. 

Mary Gaboda, Children’s Librarian at 
Woods Branch, GROSSE POINTE (Mich.) Pub- 
lic Library, is cooperating in a unique 
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plan worked out by Virginia Johnston, 
an enterprising second grade teacher, who 
wanted her half-day session pupils to use 
some of their free time to good advantage. 
Permission was obtained from parents for 
a library visit one afternoon a week, The 
program consists of stories, films, records, 
and time for browsing and checking out 
books. To date the voluntary attendance 
of the 28 youngsters has been close to 
100%. 

The Children’s Librarians of the LONG 
BEACH (Calif.) Public Library, under the 
direction of Helen Fuller, continued the 
annual custom of visiting all elementary 
school classes to give book talks, tell stories 
and extend invitations to visit the public 
library during Book Week. 

For several years the AKRON (Ohio) 
Public Library’s Children’s Department, 
headed by Harriet W. Leaf, has carried 
out a 10 week Merit Badge reading pro- 
gram in cooperation with Girl Scout 
Headquarters. About 15 girls, selected by 
local Scout leaders, meet as a group at a 
branch library weekly to read and discuss 
books. Three or four librarians form the 
instruction team and are responsible for 
leading all meetings on specified subjects 
regardless of where the course is being 
held. For instance, the same person leads 
all meetings on Poetry whenever a new 
group is organized. Each girl reads from 
10 areas of interest. Discussion takes place 
the following week. Some of the subjects 
covered are: Illustrated Books and Their 
Makers; Other Lands; Storytelling; Poetry; 
Biography. The plan helps to develop 
critical appreciation and reading’ skills, 
and library use. 


WORKSHOPS, CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS 

Public librarians met with school librar- 
ians when Rosamond Du Jardin was din- 
ner speaker during the California School 
Library Association’s Conference in FRESNO. 
YP librarians agreed with the speaker 
who declared that teen-agers were her 
“favorite people.” 

The Children’s and Young People’s Sec- 
tion of the Iowa Library Association had 
a most rewarding annual meeting at CEDAR 
RAPIDS. The day began in the art gallery 
of the public library where there was an 
interesting collection of original drawings 
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and a huge scrap book showing the origin, 
development and original manuscript of 
Lois Lenski’s “Corn-farm Boy.” Visiting 
librarians were then guests at the weekly 
radio broadcast of the Cedar Rapids 
(lowa) Public Library Children’s Depart- 
ment. Florence Butler, Director of Work 
with Children at the Sioux City Public 
Library was guest story-teller. ‘The morn- 
ing was further highlighted by an inspira- 
tional address by Clara Ingram Judson, 

27 members of the vANcouvER (B. C.) 
Public Library staff enrolled in a_ five 
weeks course in the Art and Technique of 
Story Telling, given by Sada Kitely Dun- 
can. Mrs. Duncan, a former member of 
the Calgary, Alberta, Public Library staff 
has been with the Kitsilano Branch in 
Vancouver for the past several years. She 
brought to her classes a wealth of ex- 
perience, 

From an informal conference 
librarians of the KERN couNTY (Calif.) 
Union High School District and Helen 
Mekeel, Young People’s Librarian, a com- 
mittee has evolved which will review, for 
the entire group, adult books to which 
objections may be raised. The suggestion 
was made that reviewers for professional 
magazines indicate that certain books may 
be too sophisticated for the small or con- 
servative YP collection. 

Librarians working with young people 
throughout NEW ENGLAND turned out full 
force for a meeting of the Round ‘Table 
of Librarians for Young Adults at which 
Mildred Batchelder was guest speaker. 
Other guests on the stage were Alice 
Louise Le Fevre and Jane Ellstrom. Miss 
Batchelder based her talk on the results 
of a questionnaire sent to young people's 
librarians in the area. During the after- 
noon session author-illustrators demon- 
strated their talents for the New England 
Children’s Book Clinic. Celebrities in- 
cluded T. L. McCready, ‘Tasha ‘Tudor, 
David McCord, Maurice Sendak, and many 
others. 

The School and Children’s Section of 
the Michigan Library Association Confer- 
ence in DETROIT, was privileged to have 
Harriet G. Long as speaker, Miss Long’s 
inspiring talk, “The Tools We Built 
With” drew an enthusiastic audience, Ha- 
zel Brown of Longfellow School, Royal 
Oak is Vice-Chairman, Chairman-elect and 


between 
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Doris Sutherland of the Lansing Public 
Library will continue as Secretary of the 
Section. 

Genevieve Foster was luncheon speaker 
for the Children’s Section of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association’s 63d annual con- 
ference at MADISON. A panel of six Madi- 
son junior high students discussed Mrs. 
Foster’s books with her. This was followed 
by a panel of children’s and school li- 
brarians, moderated by Gladys Cavanagh 
of the University of Wisconsin Library 
School, on “The Value of Book Discus- 
sions.” 

More than 60 members of the Associa- 
tion of Children’s and School Librarians 
of Southern California met for a fall get- 
together in LOS ANGELES. Rosemary Livsey 
delighted the group with descriptions of 
literary places, treasures and_ libraries 
which she had visited during her vacation 
in Europe. Frances Greene and Dorothy 
Hansen of the Los Angeles County Library 
and Marjory Pearson, Huntington Park 
High School librarian brought highlights 
of the Minneapolis Conference. 

The need for imagination in presenting 
books to the young reader was stressed at 
the BUFFALO meetings of the Children’s 
and Young People’s Section of the New 
York Library Association. A panel discus- 
sion on “Reading Ladders” was moderated 
by Spencer Shaw, Story Hour Specialist in 
the Brooklyn Public Library. The three 
panel members were Eunice Gates Mullen, 
Rochester Public Library, Helen Brogan, 
New York Public Library, and Grace P. 
Slocum, Brooklyn Public Library. At the 
second meeting, Ruth Hill Viguers, in- 
structor in Children’s Literature at Sim- 
mons Library School, spoke on the “Hap- 
pier Age of Gold.” Bryna_ Ivens, Fiction 
Editor of Seventeen spoke on young adult 
needs, Maureen Daly addressed a lunch- 
econ meeting held jointly with the School 
Library Section. 

Guest speaker at the February meeting 
of the New jersey Library Association Di- 
vision of Libraries for Children and Young 
People was Judge Jacob Panken of the 
New York Domestic Relations Court who 
spoke on juvenile delinquency. 

The Greater vANCOUVER (B. C.) Librar- 
ians’ Committee for Young People’s Read- 
ing held a workshop with Eleanor Kidder, 
Young People’s Specialist, Seattle (Wash.) 
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Public Library, as principal speaker. In 
the first session, Miss Kidder demonstrated 
book talks to an average class and a “re- 
luctant reader” group. (Hypothetical ninth 
grade) The second session opened with a 
talk by Miss Kidder about her work, fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion on young 
people’s reading with Miss Kidder repre- 
senting the large library, Evelyn Cruise, 
speaking for school libraries, and Arabell 
Peirson, discussing branch library prob- 
lems. 

At an In-Service Education meeting of 
VENTURA COUNTY (Calif.) Secondary ‘Teach- 
ers, Doris R. Watts, Long Beach (Calif.) 
Public Library, spoke to the Language 
Arts and Library Section on “Stimulating 
Interest in Reading Good Books.” 

The display of original drawings by 
Nora Unwin shown during the Kansas 
Library Association meeting in TOPEKA is 
making the rounds of public libraries in 
Kansas. The display was arranged and is 
being scheduled by Ruth Gagliardo as a 
service of the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


NEWS ABOUT MEMBERS 


Norma Rathbun, will be a judge for 
the second time for the Follett Award 
Children’s Book Contest. 

Josie Andrews, Head of the Children’s 
Department, TOPEKA (Kansas) Public Li- 
brary, was elected Chairman of the Chil- 
dren’s Section of the Kansas Library As- 
sociation. 

Katherine Seitz, puBUQUE COUNTY Li- 
brarian, is the newly-elected Chairman of 
the Children’s and Young People’s Sec- 
tion of the Iowa Library Association. 

Alice K. Stevens was appointed Head of 
the Children’s Department of the KALA- 
MAzOO (Mich.) Public Library following 
the retirement of Louise Singley after a 
long and noteworthy period of service. 

Winnifred Moffett Crossley was ap- 
pointed Children’s Specialist in the Con- 
sultant Division of the MICHIGAN State Li- 
brary. She is also Public Library Consult- 
ant for the central area of the 
state. 

Doris Moulton and Norma Rathbun, 
both of Milwaukee Public Library, were 
joint authors of an article on 1954 Chil 
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dren’s Books for the Fall Book number of MELMONT 
the Progressive Magazine. 

‘To honor the outstanding achievements 
of Margaret Greer, C. Irene Hayner, and PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Isabel McLaughlin, the Section of Chil- 
dren’s and Young People’s Librarians of SPRING LISTINGS 
the MINNESOTA Library Association has es- 
tablished a Lecture Fund in their names. 
The fund, which will make possible for 
conferences the best speakers in the field 


of children’s work, is designed as a pro- THE FROZEN FOODS PLANT $14.35 
gram that will grow with the years. As SONG BELL SONGS & GAMES $4.50 
other librarians retire, contributions may GOOD TIMES AT THE CIRCUS $1.35 
be made in their names. Those wishing to HOLIDAY IN A TRAILER $].35 


participate may send checks to Jerome 
Corrigan, Walker Branch Library, Minne- 
apolis. 

THE GRAND RAPIDS (Mich.) Public Library 
has honored its first Chief of the Children’s 
Department by establishing the May G. * 
Quigley Collection of Children’s Litera- ‘ oe 
aa which consists of rare books and Exclusive Distributor 
original editions. 

Helen Fuller, Supervisor of Work with CARL J. LEIBEL, INC. 
Boys and Girls, LONG BEACH (Calif.) Public 
Library, was appointed Chairman of the 5639 MELROSE AVENUE 


Comics Committee of the Long Beach Co- LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 
ordinating Council which is planning an 


educational program for parents. 


PLAYGROUND FUN) $4.35 
ABOARD A BUS) $}.35 


Catalog Available upon Request 
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News about the positive approach being taken in reference to comics at the Akron 
(Ohio) and Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Libraries is being held until the May issue in 
which an extensive coverage under subject is planned for Regional News. 


If you are not contacted by a Regional Reporter please send news of activities direct 
to the Associate Editor. 


x « Ft FF ®@ 
THE 1956 NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the American Library 


Association solicits your cooperation in obtaining a group of nominees 
who are widely representative of the membership—their multiple in- 
terests and their geographic distribution. You are cordially invited to 
send in names of qualified individuals on or before May 15, to the chair- 
man: Miss Helen M. Harris, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 

The offices to be filled are: First Vice-President, (President-Llect), Sec- 
ond Vice-President, two members of the Executive Board (four-year term), 
six members of the Council (four-year term). Two candidates for each 
office will be nominated, a total of twenty persons. Only ALA members 
are eligible. 
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DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
OF 1954 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation, Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 


The Caves of the Great Hunters, by Hans Baumann. Translated, by 
Isabel and Florence McHugh. Pantheon. 
Ihe discovery by four boys of the Lascaux Cave in Southern France told 
through the media of a compelling narrative and fine reproductions of cave 
paintings. A rare combination of adventure, archeology, anthropology and art. 
Rowan Farm, by Margot Benary-Isbert. Translated by Richard and Clara 
Winston. Harcourt. 
From firsthand experiences the author has written a memorable story of a 
courageous and hopeful displaced family working and rebuilding their lives 
on a farm in Western Germany. A continuation of The Ark. 
Wheel on the Chimney, by Margaret Wise Brown and Tibor Gergely. 
Lippincott. 
Striking pictures in dramatic colors and rhythmic, interpretative text tell 
the story of stork migration and convey the beauty and power of bird flight. 
Alphonse, That Bearded One, by Natalie Savage Carlson. Illustrated by 


Nicolas. Harcourt. 
Diverting tall tale about a bear who substitutes for his French Canadian 
masier as a conscript to fight the Indians. ‘The vigor and humor of the story 
are mirrored in the illustrations. 
Blue Canyon Horse, by Ann Nolan Clark. Hlustrated by Allan Houser. 
Viking. 
‘Text and pictures harmoniously capture the beauty of mesa and canyon and 
the free spirit of the wild in the story of a wild mare and the Indian boy 
who loves her. 
Egyptian Adventures, by Olivia E. Coolidge. Ulustrated by Joseph Low. 
Houghton. 
A remarkable re-creation of another time and place is achieved in these 
twelve stories depicting the life, customs, and beliefs of people at all social 
levels in Ancient Egypt. 
The Courage of Sarah Noble, by Alice Dalgliesh. Ilustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Scribner. 
A little girl, accompanying her father into the wilderness to build a home, 
keeps up her courage though she is often afraid. ‘Told with a sincerity and 
economy of words that intensify the depth of feeling. Charming illustrations. 
The Thanksgiving Story, by Alice Dalgliesh. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Scribner. 
The full-color stylized illustrations are in perfect agreement with this simply 
told story of the Pilgrims from the sailing of the Mayflower to the first 
Thanksgiving feast. 
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Book of Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes. Compiled and illustrated by 
Margucrite deAngeli. Doubleday. 

A handsome format, comprehensive selection, and lovely illustrations, many 
in full color, distinguish this inviting book of nursery rhymes. 

The Wheel on the School, by Meindert DeJong. Illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper. 

The efforts of six school children to bring the storks back to their little 
Dutch village, written with dramatic power and a deep insight into the minds 
and hearts of children. Illustrations reflect the mood of the story. 

The Giant, by William Péne du Bois. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
With his inimitable inventiveness, humor and attention to details the 
author has set down in story and pictures an extraordinary adventure with 
a giant, an amiable giant eight years old and seven stories high. 

y, yw i e Cloud, by Margherita Fanchiotti. Illustrated by Moyri 

14 Bow in the Cloud, by Margherita | hiotti. Illustrated by Moyra 
Leatham. Oxford. 

Vivid word pictures, humor and lifelike characters give a sense of reality 
to this imaginative yet always reverent story of four children who sought 
refuge on the ark with Noah’s family and the animals. 

The Silver Curlew, by Eleanor Farjeon. Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 
Viking. 

The old folk tale of ‘Tom ‘Tit ‘Tot has been expanded into an enchanting 
book-length story by the poetic and fanciful embroidering of characters, plot, 
and setting. The illustrations are as captivating as the text. 

The Happy Lion, by Louise Fatio. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Whittlesey. 

In a gay and flavorsome picture book, an affable lion in a French zoo strolls 
into town to repay the calls of his visitors and is puzzled by their strange 
behavior. 

The Birthday, by Hans Fischer. Illustrated by the author. Harcourt. 

An endearing picture book story of a gala birthday celebration arranged by 
the farm animals for their mistress, old Lisette. ‘This Swiss artist’s pictures 
are rich in design, color, and detail. 

The Adventures of Rama, by Joseph Gaer. Ilustrated by Randy Monk. 
Little. 

The story of the great Hindu epic Ramayana retold with fidelity and spirit. 
Effective illustrations. 

Impunity Jane, by Rumer Godden. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
Viking. 

After being confined to a bead cushion in a doll house for fifty years, an 
adventure-craving London pocket doll becomes the mascot of a lively boy. 
Written and illustrated with charm and affection. 

Engineers’ Dreams, by Willy Ley. Illustrated by the author and Isami 
Kashiwagi. Viking. 

A comprehensible and challenging discussion of great engineering projects, 
feasible but as yet unexecuted. 

Lavender’s Blue, by Kathleen Lines. Hfustrated by Harold Jones. Watts. 
The felicitous selection and arrangement, the timeless quality of pictures, 
and the fine sense of color and background make this English Mother Goose 
a book to be cherished. 
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Tales of Christophilos, by Joice Mary Nankivell. Ilustrated by Panos 
Ghikas. Houghton. 
Stories of a young Greek goatherd and his village told with a simplicity and 
naturalness that match the character and life of the people. 

Cinderella, by Charles Perrault. ‘Translated and illustrated by Marcia 
Brown, Scribner. 
An old favorite freely and admirably translated and illustrated with appro 
priate delicacy and grace. 

Wonders of the Human Body, by Anthony Ravielli. Illustrated by the 
author. Viking. 
A fresh and fascinating introduction to anatomy presented in lucid, highly 
readable text and unique drawings that are both imaginative and anatomi- 
cally accurate. 

Anansi, the Spider Man, by Philip Manderson Sherlock. Illustrated by 

Marcia Brown. Crowell. 

Authentic Jamaican folk tales skillfully narrated for American children and 

illustrated with humorous and imaginative drawings that exactly suit the 


















stories. 

The Animal Frolic, by Voba Sojo. Putnam. 
A masterpiece of Japanese art ingeniously and beautifully reproduced from 
the original twelfth century scroll into picture book form. 

Banner in the Sky, by James Ramsey Ullman. Lippincott. 

Courage, heroism, and the powerful lure of insurmountable heights are 
forcefully portrayed in a gripping story of a boy who proves himself the 
the true son of an Alpine guide by conquering the unclimbed Citadel. 

Plenty to Watch, by Mitsu and Taro Yashima. Viking. 

Childhood impressions of the sights, sounds, and smells encountered by 
homeward-bound school children of a Japanese village are recalled in brief 
text and pictures that are full of life and luminous colors. 














Committee members are: Leone F. Garvey, Public Library, 
Berkeley, Cal., chairman; Mitprep Dorsry, Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Heven E. Kinsey, The Booklist, American Library 
Association; EVELYN R. Rosinson, State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; JEAN ‘THOMSON, Public Library, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 
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Up to five copies of reprints of “Distinguished Children’s Books of 
1954" appearing in the April issue of ALA Bulletin may be had on re- 
quest to our Executive Secretary, Mildred L.. Batchelder at AI.A Head- 
quarters. Send self-addressed and stamped Bulletin size envelope. Reprints 
up to ten copies of the 1953 list also may be had on request to Miss 
Batchelder. 










Use the CLA indorsed Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books. 
See the ad on p. 51 in this issue. 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH 
A SHOE? By Beatrice Schenk 


de Regniers. Pictures in two colors 
by Maurice Sendak. What can you 
do with a shoe? Put it on your ear, 
or wear it on your head, or butter it 
like bread. Two children play a 
hilarious game about the things you 
might but don’t do with everyday 
objects. By the author and artist of 
Tue Grant Story. 11 x 6 (oblong). 
32 pp. Ages 2-5. March 30. $1.75 

Cloth library binding. $2.25 


COME BACK, PAUL. 


Words and pictures in two and three 
colors by Muriel Rukeyser. Anyone 
who is, or ever has been, four or five 
or six, knows what it’s like when your 
grownup disappears in the store, or 
park or zoo. This lovely book, by a 
well-known poet, assures children 
that grownups always turn up again. 
8x 1014. 32 pp. 

Ages 3-6. March 30. $2.50 


COME FOR A WALK WITH 


ME. Story and pictures in two and 
three colors by Mary Chalmers. Lit- 
tle Susan and her friend Will Rab- 
bit go walking one lovely summer’s 
day up a twisty road to visit Mrs. 
Horseyfeather, With pictures in deli- 
cate Easter-egg colors, this book will 
enchant little children ready for their 
first picture book. 53% x 6. 32 pp. 
Ages 2-5. Published. $1.50 
Cloth library binding. $1.75 


THE TRAIL-DRIVING 


ROOSTER. By Fred Gipson, au- 


thor of Hound-Dog Man. Pictures by 
Marc Simont. Here is a tall tale about 
a lively rooster named Dick —and his 
adventures in a chuck wagon on a 
cattle drive from Texas to Kansas. 
5% x 8. 96 pp. 

Ages 8-12, March 30. $2.25 


-. for boys 
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WINGS AGAINST THE 


WIND. By Natalie Savage Carl- 
son. 19 drawings by Mircea Vasiliu. 
The author of The Talking Cat, an 
award winner in the 1952 New York 
Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival, 
tells of the delightful events that 
follow the adoption of a baby sea 
gull by a Breton fisherman. 6% x 834. 
80 pp. Ages 7-10. April 27. $2.50 


MARTIN AND HIS FRIEND 
FROM OUTER SPACE. 


By Ivo Duka and Helena Kolda. 
Illustrated with photographs by Hel- 
ena Kolda. A new story about Mar- 
tin, the young hero of The Secret of 
the Two Feathers, and a girl from 
one of the nine moons of Saturn who 
comes to New York for a day of amaz- 
ing adventures. 644 x 85%. 96 pp. 
Ages 7-11. April 13. $2.50 


DONKEY. By Fingal Rosenquist. 


Pictures by Marvin Bileck. A lonely 
boy who finds a happy home in the 
country, his kindly Uncle Petronius, 
and a little donkey named Tucker, 
are the chief figures in this warm and 
humorous story. 5% x 8. 96 pp. 
Ages 7-11. May 11. $2.50 


JUNIOR INTERN. By Alan 


E. Nourse. Ted Coleman, high school 


athlete, wanted to be a doctor. This 
book tells how he started on his ca- 
reer working one summer in a general 
hospital, where he discovered that 
heroism alone doesn’t make a doctor. 
5% x 8. 224 pp. a 

Ages 12-16. May 11. $2.50 Je 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN IN A 
CHANGING NEIGHBORHOOD 


Aucusta BAKER, Supervisor of Storytelling, The New 
York Public Library, 1953 Winner of the Dutton-Macrae Award 


For years your children’s room has been a happy, harmonious one lo- 
cated in a middle-class, white neighborhood. ‘Then a large housing de- 
velopment is erected and many kinds of children come to live there. Be- 
fore long, the rumblings and undercurrents of tension appear—a street 
fight, name calling, formation of gangs, etc. Because you do not belong 
to the Neighborhood Council, your information is obtained from rumor 
rather than from participation in discussions with unbiased social and 
educational agencies. But you still have the same homogeneous group of 
children in your room so these disturbances do not affect your work. You 
say to yourself, “Let the social worker and the teacher solve these prob- 
lems; I am not a part of the intercultural pattern.” 

‘Then, one day, you notice a group of your “old regulars” standing to- 
gether, whispering and watching the stairway. As you have worked at the 
desk, you have been aware of someone intently watching you. A round, 
brown face peeps in the doorway—eyes wide, frightened, questioning— 
the rest of the body comes into view, poised for instant and headlong 
flight. How do you look? Does a really warm, sincere smile come to your 
face or does a quick frown shadow it? Do you go over to that child and 
welcome him or do you continue with your work, hoping he will go 
away? 

You are now facing the first and the most important factor in the in- 
tegration of a children’s library in a mixed neighborhood. Your attitude 
toward minority groups has an important bearing on the attitudes of youn 
children. ‘Therefore, it is your primary duty to improve your own human 
relations. Ask yourself if you believe in the American heritage of freedom 
and equality, in the essential dignity and integrity of every human being 
which must be respected and safeguarded. 

Your first step is to acquire these beliefs. Explore the agencies work- 
ing in the field of intercultural activity and become a member of some of 
them, especially the ones working in your neighborhood. Read the adult 
literature which has been written on the subject—such books as Powder- 
maker's Probing Our Prejudices, Clinchy’s A Handbook On Human Re- 
lations, Moon’s The High Cost of Prejudice, and McWilliam’s Brothers 
Under The Skin. 
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Now think about your room, Are there books on the shelves which 
will hurt and alienate your newcomers while at the same time they per- 
petuate stereotyped ideas in the minds of your regular library users? Get a 
good list of recommended books in the area of your minority groups and 
use this list with your book stock. Learn the criteria for this literature 
and discard the titles which may be obsolete in their ideas. Watch the 
illustrations for caricature, the language for unnecessary epithets and 
dialect, the characterization for stereotype. Make your book stock in- 
viting and worth while for all groups who may use your room. 

It is permissible to have programs and exhibitions in weeks other 


| than Brotherhood Weck. Include all groups in your plans so that they 
will acquire knowledge about each other and pride in their own con- 
tributions. Your minority groups then realize that you are truly interested 
in them. 
‘This has necessarily been a sketchy suggestion for the initiation of a 
program of integration. Once you begin with this basic approach, you 
| will find your interest spreading out to encompass all of the ideas and 
suggestions left unsaid, 
OJIBWAY DRUMS by Marian W. Magoon 
Illus. by Larry ‘Toschik 
Ages 8-12 $2.75 
LITTLE MISS CALLIE by Priscilla Holton Neff 
Illus. by Charles H. Geer 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 


LUMBERMAN’S DOG by William Marshall Rush 


Decorations by Donald W. Lambo 
Ages 12-16 $3.00 


Send address with postal zone number for our 
mailing list if you want Junior Books catalogs 
sent regularly. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO., INC. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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ARE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
ADULT EDUCATORS? 


A composite report by ELIZABETH BURR, MARGARET PAULUS, 
RosrE JOHNSON, AsTRID KUNDE, ELIZABETH OLSEN and Louise WALKER 


What were the special implications for children’s librarians at the 
Wisconsin Adult Education Institute on “Informal Learning Through 
Libraries?” The Institute was conducted by the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission at Kenwood Hall, Milwaukee, August 1-14, under a grant 
from the American Library Association from funds supplied by the Fund 
for Adult Education. Although most of the fifty-three attending came from 
Wisconsin, there were participants from seventeen different states. 

There were six children’s librarians taking part—although two are 
now working as head librarians—one in a small and one in a large Wis- 
consin community. The three now working as children’s librarians are 
from Wisconsin communities under 10,000, The sixth, (Elizabeth Burr) 
is the children’s specialist on the Wisconsin Free Library Commission staff. 

It was on the first day of the Institute that one of the participants 
asked—and he was not a children’s librarian—‘Why it is that children’s 
librarians are not considered as a part of the adult education program of 
public libraries? It seems to me that they do as much, or more, than many 
of us as adult educators.” The answer from the Institute participants was 
that children’s librarians are and should be so considered. And when the 
Institute participants hammered out their areas of agreement toward the 
end of the week, we all agreed that the adult education function of the 
library permeates all aspects of its services and involves all the library 
stall. 

Margaret Paulus, West Allis, Wis. writes, “The children’s librarian 
is very frequently in the best position of any library staff member to 
publicize the special services of the library. Her contacts with parents and 
teachers are constant and personal. A children’s department in any library 
large enough to have a separate room and staff frequently has a group of 
adult patrons who do not reach the adult department. A children’s li- 
brarian, aware that other departments of the library have materials and 
services of particular interest to these patrons, can extend their use.” 

Another consensus of the participants was that the program of informal 
education for adults offered through the public library is determined by 
the individual character of each community. Astrid Kunde, Lake Geneva, 
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Wis. says, “The children’s librarian should play an active role in the total 
survey of the community’s needs and resources in her field. What are 
the total needs of children? Which are taken care of already, maybe by 
other agencies? Which remain to be taken care of? How can the library 
initiate or help in a program to cover some of their needs?” 

It was agreed that librarians need continuous development in their 
philosophy of adult education and in training in the essential skills. Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson on the first day of the Institute, as she talked on “Where 
the Public Library Stands Today in the Adult Education Field,” described 
the development of the children’s program in public libraries and posed 
the question, “Are adults second-class citizens?” Rose Johnson, Arabut 
Ludlow Memorial Library, Monroe, Wis. writing on this point says, 
“Story hours, summer reading programs, teen-age discussion groups, radio 
programs, and individual reading guidance have so long been an integral 
part of the work of children’s librarians that it was with a degree of sur- 
prise that one listened to avid discussions as to how to approach and pre- 
sent similar activities to adult library patrons. 

That joint planning with other community agencies is essential to 
a sound development of the library’s services to adults was another agree- 
ment of the Institute participants. Astrid Kunde writes, “That it is im- 
portant for the library to extend itself horizontally out into the community 
was also stressed. The children’s librarian can approach other groups and 
organizations working with children in her community and say, ‘How can 
we work together to satisfy our children’s needs?’ She can make herself 
and her resources available to them and, also, in return, seek their advice 
and aid in the programs that she initiates.” 

It was also agreed that the library has an obligation to interpret its 
objectives and services to the community. Astrid Kunde suggests that the 
children’s librarian can help in this by talking to parents, church, school, 
recreation and social workers—every adult group interested in and work- 
ing with children—by having special adult programs for Book Weck, by 
articles in the local newspaper on the children’s program and services, by 
exhibits in and outside the library and by radio and television programs. 

In the development of a philosophy of adult education, the importance 
of work with the individual as well as working with groups was stressed 
throughout the Institute. As Louise Walker, Dwight Foster Public Li- 
brary, Fort Atkinson, Wis. writes, “I believe that in the children’s room 
we have always thought that the individual child was important. We are 
used to giving each one personal service, although many times the re- 
quests are garbled, vague. But because it is a child we are generally patient 
enough to dig until the request is satisfied. The Institute, I think, brought 
out the fact that in adult work there is no magical change; there is the 
same floundering and confusion, and whereas heretofore we have been 





impatient and expected adult reactions to be different, they are rather 
the same. 
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There were also implications for children’s librarians at the Institute 
in terms of their work with children as a basis for use of libraries by adults. 
Rosa Johnson feels that “we as children’s librarians have a direct obliga- 
tion in making the transfer from juvenile to adult services easier; we must 
make them aware of the public library’s potential for their future living; 
we must teach them to be more self-sufficient so there is less falling away 
as they graduate from high school, especially in communities not college- 
minded.” And Louise Walker quoting Elizabeth Olsen in the general 
discussion on the last day of the Institute writes, “One of the greatest 
charges to us came from a former children’s librarian who attended 
the conference. She said that she believed that if we as children’s librarians 
sold the library as effectively as we must, we would make generations of 
library users. If she is right, the future of adult programs is in our hands. 
Can we do a good enough job? I think we can.” 


The Institute is reported completely in the Proceedings of the 6th In- 
stitute on Public Library Management, available from the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin at $1.50 per copy. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE « SPRING 1955 
ABC AND 123 


Written and illustrated in two colors by MARY FIDELIS 
TODD. A new and different ABC book which combines the al- 
phabet with counting from 1 to 26. Each letter gives one or 
more interesting job possibilities for “when we grow up.” April 
Ages 4-8. 8 x 10. 32 pages. Probable price $2.00 








LOOKOUT FOR THE FOREST 


A Conservation Story 


By GLENN BLOUGH, author of 
Not Only for Ducks, ete. Pictures 
in three colors by Jeanne Bendick. 
This book of simple science will 
give every young citizen an appre- 
ciation of great forests and an un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
taking care of them. March. Ages 
6-10. 74% x 9%. 48 pages. $2.25 


ATOMS TODAY 


AND TOMORROW 


By MARGARET HYDE. Pictures 
by Clifford Geary. The author of 
Flight Today and Tomorrow and 
Driving Today and Tomorrow tells 
what atomic energy is and how it 
is being used for peace in the fields 
of medicine, agriculture, transpor- 
tation and industry. April. Ages 12 
and up. 5% x 8, 144 pages. $2.50 


THE YOUNG VOYAGEUR 
Written and illustrated by DIRK GRINGHUIS. Exciting text and 
dramatic pictures tell the story of young Danny O’Hara’s capture 
by the Indians. A vivid account of life on the frontier and in the 
Chippewa camps. April. Ages 12 and up. 5% x 8, 192 pages. 


Probable price $2.50 


Publication dates and prices are tentative Write for FREE catalog 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE: $4 Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 36 
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BOOKLISTS AT THE OKLAHOMA 
CITY LIBRARIES 


‘ Mary ANN WentROTH, Boys’ and Girls’ Librarian 


} In using booklists with children and parents, we have found that too 
| often they tend to limit reading to those books on the lists. There seems 
. to be something about a printed list which the average library patron, con- 
siders sacred. When a book appearing on a list is not available, there is 
hesitation and sometimes refusal in accepting a substitute suggestion even 
when the recommendation comes from the same authority which compiled 
the list in the first place. It therefore becomes necessary for the library to 
| provide itself with an unduly large number of copies of the books on the 
lists which it is distributing, when there may be other books just as 
deserving of attention. And yet we recognize the value of these printed 
suggestions for the borrower who does not know just what he wants. 

The solution which we are currently trying, is a series of lists to be 
produced in small quantities and revised very frequently, so that demand 
for a few books will not be out of proportion, This plan makes it possible 
for us to call attention to the good books which are not circulating well 

| at any given time. We can encourage use of the titles we have in quantity 
and reduce a little the demand for books of which we have fewer copies. 

We have chosen nine broad headings: “American Adventures;” 
“Chucklebait;” “Families Are Fun;” “Howdy Neighbor (about the South- 
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west);”” “If You Like Mysteries;” “Magic & Enchantment;” “Melting Pot— 
U.S.A.;" “A Number of Things;” and “Other Lands and Peoples.”” We 
find these headings can be made to cover most of the books in our collec- 
tion, both fiction and non-fiction—and we do mix them on every list. 
Attractive distinguishing designs were drawn by our staff artist for each 
heading. Decoration and heading were then made into a stencil, so that 
they could be duplicated in large quantities for use as needed. It is now 
relatively simple to cut a stencil for the booklist itself and to run a small 
quantity of each text revision on the pre-printed forms. 

While we recognize that books can not be closely graded, we do know 
that some are easicr than others, so we make an easy list and a harder 
one for each heading. For our own convenience, we use a code on each 
production to show its date, and an arbitrary symbol to indicate roughly 
the reading level, e.g., 6-54-j means the list was compiled in June 1954 
and is upper elementary in difficulty. 

These lists seldom come back to us in books and are not found on the 
floor. This, we believe, is evidence that they are being well received, 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for first purchase by the 
Detroit Public Library Children’s Department 


Ahnstrom, D. N. The Complete Book of Helicopters. World, 1954. $4-95- 

Pictures helicopter development, operation and use in peace and war. 
More attractive and inclusive than carlicr books on the subject. The 
Lewellen Helicopters: How They Work (Crowell, 1955) discusses much 
of the same material. (11-14) 


Andrews, Roy Chapman. All About Whales; illus. by Thomas W. Voter. 
Random, 1954. $1.95. 
Describes physical characteristics and habits of various types of 
whales; the whaling industry, and includes a number of scientific expedi- 
tions of the author. (10-14) 


Bothwell, Jean. The First Book of Roads; illus. by W. R. Lohse. Watts, 
1Y55- 91-95. 

Contains a simple history of roads all over the world, an account ol 
how modern highways are planned and built, and a description of roads 
of the future. Informative and useful book presenting some material 
new to children’s books. (g-12) 


Burns, William Aloysius. Horses and Their Ancestors; illus. by Paula 
Hutchison. Whittlesey, 1955. $2.75. 
Traces the development of the horse from prehistoric times, as well as 
his place in art, music and literature. (g-12) 


Edelman, Lily. Hawaii, U.S.A. Nelson, 1954. $2.50. 

Hawaii of today, its homes, schools, young people. Historical back- 
ground introduced incidentally. Another excellent book for younger 
readers is The First Book of Hawaii, by the Epsteins, (Watts, 1954 $1.75)- 
The latter tells of the customs and traditions of the Hawaiian people, 
their government, history and religion, and is more readable than Fergu- 
son and more complete than O'Neill. (12-17) 


Hunt, W. Ben. The Golden Book of Indian Cra{ts and Lore. (A Big Golden 
Book). Simon, 1954. $1.50 boards; $1.89 net. Goldencraft. 

Shows how to make different types of warbonnets, Indian clothing, 
peace pipes, drums and tom-toms, tepees, and totem poles. Of special 
interest are the directions for ritual dances. Does not duplicate material 
in author's Indian and Camp Handicraft or his Indiancraft. (8-14) 
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Judson, Clara Ingram. Andrew Jackson, Frontier Statesman; illus. by 
Lorence F. Bjorklund. Follett, 1954. $3.50. 
In the same distinguished style that characterized her other biographies 
of famous Americans, the author gives a fine interpretation of Andrew 
Jackson and his times. (11-15) 


Komroff, Manuel. Napoleon. Messner, 1954. $2.75. 
A readable biography that gives a fair picture of the character and 
personality of one of the most amazing men in history. (13-17) 


Megargee, Edwin. The Dog Dictionary. World Publishing, 1954. $3.95. 

Describes and pictures all 114 breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. More information than in Hogner, Sutton or Tabor; in- 
cludes more breeds but treats cach less exhaustively than ‘Tatham’s 
World Book of Dogs. Leslie’s Family Book of Dogs includes 60 breeds. 


(10-up) 


Pei, Mario. All About Language; decorations by Donat Ivanovsky. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. 32.75. 

The importance of language in communication, the beginnings of 
speech, families of languages, the geography of language and the possi- 
bility of a universal language. Words by Ernst (Knopf grd ed. rev. 1954, 
$2.50) discusses the roots of English and how words have changed The 
Kirst Book of Words by the Epsteins (Watts, 1954, $1.75) also traces the 
history of the English language. (11-15) 


Scheele, William E. Prehistoric Animals, a Pictorial History of the First 
Five Hundred Million Years of Life on Earth from Brachiopods 
to Dinosaurs. World, 1954. $4-95- 

A clear, graphic account. More complete than the recent titles by 

Zim, Dickinson or Bloch. Most attractive since So Long Ago by E. Boyd 

Smith, but for older readers. (11-15) 


Seignobosc, Francoise. Springtime for Jeanne-Marie. Scribner, 1955. $2.50. 
Another picture book about Jeanne-Maric, Patapon, and the duck 
Madelon, with illustrations in solt spring like colors. (3-7) 


Sutton, Felix. The Big Book of Cars; illus. by Tom Hill. Grosset, 1954. 
$1.00 boards. 
Describes and illustrates the best known early and modern models 
in America and Europe, including racing cars and hot rods; Ford assembly 
line; motor mechanics, and trafhe signs. (8-12) 


Taylor, Sydney. More All-of-a-Kind Family; illus. by Mary Stevens. 
Follett, 1954. $2.95. 
Further experiences of the Jewish family living in New York’s lower 
East Side in the early days of the century. Written with the same heart- 
warming quality as the first story. (g-12) 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Massachusetts children’s 
librarians: 


PHYLLIS BARCLAY, Boston Public Library; 
RAcHEL Bopine, Quincy Public Library; 
ELIZABETH PHELAN, Robbins Memorial Library, Arlington; 
Beryt Rosinson, Boston Public Library, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 

Beust, Nora E. “Making Education More Effective ‘Through School-Com- 
munity Collaboration.” School Life, 37: 27-28 (November 1954) 
A library exhibit has far-reaching values. 

Edgerton, Ronald B. “How Different Are Children’s Encyclopedias?” 
Elementary School Journal, 50: 219-225 (December 1954) A study of 
degrees of difficulty of three major encyclopedias. 

Fenner, Phyllis R. “Children Want to Read.” Library Journal, 79; 2233-37: 
Junior Libraries 5-9 (November 15, 1954) How to help children 
enjoy books. 

Godden, Rumer. “Last of the Great Fairytalers.” Saturday Review, 37: 
6-8+ (December 25, 1954) A timely and thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of Hans Christian Andersen and his writings for children. 

Goldenson, Robert M. “Television and Our Children.” Parents Maga- 
zine, 29:37+ (December 1954) Response of eighteen authorities to 
a questionnaire on television influences. 

Sayers, Frances Clarke. “The Hills Beyond.” NEA Journal, 43:548-550 
(December 1954) Building bridges to good reading. 
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“Best Children’s Books of 1953-54”, compiled and annotated by Chil- 
dren’s Services Staff of the District of Columbia, Maxine LaBounty, 
Coordinator, NEA Journal, 43: 514-516 (November 1954) 

“Good Books of the Year for Boys,” a reading list selected by the Boy 
Scouts of America and available at seven cents a copy through your 
local council or from the Boy Scouts of America, National Supply 
Service Division, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

“Let’s Read Together: A Selected List of Read-Aloud Books for Group 
and Family Fun” compiled by Virginia Haviland, Readers Advisor 
for Children, Boston Public Library. Order from Campbell and 
Hall, Inc., 989 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Four cents a copy. 
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The December issue of Elementary English has articles of particular in- 
terest to children’s librarians by Charlemae Rollins, Louise E. 
Sheppard, Ethel Newell, J. Harlan Shores, and Paul Witty. 

The filth annual survey of writing about science for younger readers by 
James R. Newman in the December 1954 issue of Scientific Ameri- 
can continues Mr. Newman’s helpful, critical guide to this field. 
Scientific American, 191, No. 6:100-107. 

There is an extensive report on Book Week Fairs of 1954 in the Publishers’ 
Weekly, 166:2386-2395 (December 25, 1954) 

The original illustrations by the author’s son are featured in Life’s pres- 
entation of ‘““The Swiss Family Robinson.” Life, 37, No. 26:50-64 
December 27, 1954) 
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THE E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD for advanced study 
in the field of library work with children and young people was estab- 
lished by the E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 and first awarded in 1953. 
It consists of a fellowship amourting to $1,000 and. is open to school, 
public or other librarians working with children and young people. Pros- 
pective applicants should write to the chairman, Margaret Hayes, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago, for fuller information. Appli- 
cations must be submitted by April 15, 1955. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS 


Mar. 20 Shaken Days Marion Garthwaite Julian Messner 
27 Hurry,Flurryand — Mary & Conrad Buff Viking 
Skurry 
Apr. 3 The Story of Peter | Opal Wheeler Dutton 
Tschaikowsky 
10 ©Witch Doctor’s Son Evelyn Lampman Doubleday 
17 Henry and Ribsy Beverly Cleary Wm. Morrow 
24 McGonigle’s Lake Rutherford Montgomery Doubleday 
May 1 Just Like Nancy Marion Cumming Harcourt 
8 Star Beast Robert Heinlein Scribner's 
15, Pitch in His Hair Faye L.. Mitchell Doubleday 
22 Somebody Special —Neta Frazier Longmans 
2g Epics of Everest Leonard Wibberley Ariel 
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“ONCE UPON A TIME”... 


MARY HUSE EASTMAN was twenty-one years old when she joined 
the staff of the Wilmington Institute Free Library, Delaware in 1g00. She 
served there as reference librarian for almost filty years. Although she 
loved fairy tales she did not care to work with children, but her best 
friend was the children’s librarian. In the beginning, Miss Eastman 
traded her knowledge of fairy tales, myths, and legends for her friend's 
knowledge of recitations. She began an author and title index on cards 
starting with the Andrew Lang color fairy books. 

The card file became so useful that Arthur L. Bailey, the Librarian, 
called it to the attention of the F. W. Faxon Company. Mr. Faxon agreed 
to publish it if Miss Eastman would expand it to include more collections. 
So, in 1914, the Index to Fairy Tales, Myths, and Legends was published. 
A second edition came out in 1926. Two supplements have appeared; one 
in 1937 and one in 1952. 

In 1950, Mary Eastman retired from the Wilmington Institute Frec 
Library. No question had been too insignificant for her. Students of 
Howard Pyle were at her elbow constantly, and N. C. Wyeth was a very 
special friend and patron. 

On her retirement, a grateful community paused to pay her tribute. 
The Wilmington Writers’ Club honored her as one of the city’s outstand- 
ing women, and a scroll, testifying that she had given a life of devotion 
to people, was given to her. It is our turn as children’s librarians to 
pause and to pay tribute to her for her invaluable contribution to the field 
of children’s literature. 

CAROLYN W. Fie.p, Coordinator, Work with Children, 
Free Library of Philadelphia 
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The next PLD Reporter will be on the public library use of television. 
It will include surveys made by a committee of the Division of Libraries 
for Childven and Young People. Single copies $1.75. 
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THE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the CHILDREN’S BOOK COUN- 
CIL. will be headed by May Massee of the Viking Press, Inc., who was 
elected president for 1955. Other officers are: Vice President, Velma Varner 
of William Morrow & Co., Inc.; Treasurer, Virginia Fowler of Henry 
Holt & Co., Inc.; Secretary, Mary Pfeiffer of Westminster Press; and Book 
Week Chairman, Louise Bonino of Random House, Inc. Ursula Nord- 
strom of Harper & Brothers and Margaret Lesser of Doubleday & Co., 
Inc. will continue on the Executive Board as President and Book Week 
Chairman ex efhcio. 
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A new plan for the distribution of 


FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
sponsored by the 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 
QUALITY 


: . . American Library Association 
—and the ultimate in service at 


LOWER PRICES. 


| Prebound prices have been Jow 


ered on 1955 Juvenile ‘Titles listed 


DO YOU WANT 


¢ to enrich your library with beautifully 
illustrated children’s books from many 
countries, selected and recommended by 
a special committee of expert librarians 


* to introduce your readers to such 
wonderful books as the original illus 
trated edition of Pinocchio or to the 
unique drawings by Busch for the Ger- 
man edition of Max und Moritz or to 
Frangois’ Larmes de Crocodile or to many 
other famous books in the field of chil- 
dren’s literature throughout the world 


in our Spring Catalog (ready about 
February ist). If this Catalog does 


not reach you, please request one. 


New Method 
Book Bindery 


e to make these books available on your 
shelves for the enjoyment of American 
children and for the use of students of 
foreign languages and design 


¢ to build such a collection easily and 
economically ? 


Write for information and prices to 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills, New York 75 











MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 
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Inc. 

Jacksonville, Illinois 

By ROSA K. EICHELBERGER 

A young Polish boy learns what it 
means to have fun and friends— 

and freedom—in America. A book filled 
with action, whose theme might 

be called the making of an American. 

Illustrated by Hedley Rainnie. 

Ages 10-14. Cloth. $2.95 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 
FG FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Country Fair 
By MELVERN BARKER. The Country Fair with a ferris wheel, a 


merry-go-round and lots of good things to eat was exciting for Tommy, 
but it made Minnie, his cow, very sad. She knew that Tommy would go 
off to the fair and forget to milk her. How Minnie solved her problem 
and won a prize as well makes this a warm and amusing picture-book 
story, with two-color drawings that are fresh, bright, and beguiling. 
Ages 4-7. $2.50 


Peter Plants a Pocketful 
By AARON FINE. While Peter and his friends romped in the snow and 


played on the seesaws and swings, a wonderful thing was happening 
to the seed that Peter had planted and forgotten. A flower began to grow 
through the cement in the playground, and all the children were ex- 
cited and curious. Imaginative drawings and rhythmic text make this a 
stimulating and memorable picture book. Ages 4-8. $2.50 


Junior the Spoiled Cat 


By ROBERT KRAUS. Junior was sad because Bobby was sick and 
Junior had no one to play with. All he could do was sit outside the door 
while Bobby got sicker and sicker. When the door was left open by 
mistake, Junior played a surprising part in Bobby’s recovery. Big, bounc- 
ing pictures and easy-to-read text add extra fun to an amusing story. 
Ages 3-6. $2.00 


Picken’s Treasure Hunt 
By NORMAN DAVIS. Picken and his pet monkey, Benjie, have an 


exciting canoe trip, face sudden danger from a tornado, solve a riddle 
and outwit thieves as they search for Queen Wuleng’s Golden Throne. 
Another unusual and authentic story of a young boy’s life in the jungles 
of Africa, by the author of Picken’s Great Adventure and Picken’s Ex- 
citing Summer. Pictures by Winslade. Ages 7-11. $2.50 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection by a committee of young people’s librarians: 


Mary M. Kreecer, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 
THeEopore P. Peck, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
Inez Kinc Cox, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Ahlers, Eleanor E. “What Have Books To Say To Young People?” Wilson 
Library Bulletin 20: 233-5 (November 1954) An excellent discussion 
of the challenges of today to teachers and librarians, followed by 
a list of “Adult Books of Interest for Young People.” 

Edwards, Margaret A. “The Rise of Teen-Age Reading.” Saturday Review 
37:88-89+ (November 13, 1954) The Co-ordinator of Work with 
Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, justifies teen- 
age books with some titles and their specific values. 

Eliot, Martha M. ““There Are Also Juvenile Non-Delinquents.” New York 
Times Magazine, p. 13+ (November 7, 1954) We think this the best 
of several recent articles on the constructive activities of teen-agers. 
Other good ones are ““Teen-Agers Defended by Recreation Offi- 
cials.” American City 69:19 (November 1954) and ‘“Non-delin- 
quents.” Colliers 134:106 (November 12, 1954) 

“Steinbeck’s Voices of America.” Senior Scholastic, 65:15T (November 
3, 1954) John Steinbeck answers a German girl who wanted read- 
ing to give her an authoritative insight to America. Also in same 
issue (p. 8T-gT) “Adventures in Reading,” by Dr. Frank C. Baxter 
points up pertinent facts on “what you get from reading.” 


LISTS 


“All About Books.” Senior Scholastic 65:10T (November 3, 1954) Com- 
piled by Hardy Finch, Head of the English department at Green- 
wich, (Conn.) High School. 

Scoggin, Margaret C. “Paper Bound Books for Young People.” Library 
Journal 79: 2229-30 (November 15, 1954) 

Slocum, Grace. “Paper Bounds for Teen-Agers.” Illustrated. Library 
Journal 79:2231 (November 15, 1954) Miss Scoggin discusses the 
significance and use of paper bounds, suggesting several worth- 
while titles as examples; Miss Slocum lists those “of special in- 
terest to young people.” These articles and others in the same vein 
are also available in the new publication Junior Libraries (R. R. 
Bowker Co., November 1954) 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
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VESUVIUS DID NOT SMOKE 







Dear Friend: 


One of the classic anecdotes on the subject of editing is told by Brousson in 
his ‘‘Anatole France Himself”’. 






The master’s secretary called to his attention that in one of his stories, having 
its locale in Naples, Anatole France had completed a sentence with the words 
*‘While Vesuvius Smoked’”’. The zealous secretary had discovered that at the 
time the action took place Vesuvius was inactive. So, remedying the matter 
with one stroke of his blue pencil, Anatole France changed one word and had 
**While Vesuvius Smiled’’. 









Not all editing can be as dramatically satisfying as this, particularly the editin 
of a reference library designed for comprehension by the young mind. The 
overwhelming and never-ending task of editing each successive edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR demands simplicity and then further simplication 

of simplicity. 










Educators and Librarians comment regularly on the clarity of explanation in 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR; its short sentences, its simple style and restricted 
vocabulary count. In the minds of many this ranks as high in importance as 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S 7,255 illustrations, maps, charts and drawings in full 
color and black and white. 









Sincerely, 








John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 






